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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE breach between the people and the Govern- 
ment of Norway is daily becoming wider. 
Among recent events none are more significant than 
the attempts to muzzle the press and to sup- 
press all independent criticism. While the Gov- 
ernment journals are permitted with impunity 
to insult the Storthing and the highest court of 
the realm, and openly to hint at an impending 
coup d'état, the editors of the opposition press are 
ruthlessly thrown into jail for voicing the universal 
sentiment of the people and asserting the rights 
which the constitution warrants to all citizens. 
Great indignation has recently been aroused by the 
Government’s treatment of a Mr. Hoel, who has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Beware,” in which he 
exhorts the army to be on its guard and protect the 
chosen representatives of the people in case the king 
should undertake to act upon the treasonable advice 
of his organs, which he is allowing to pass unrebuked. 
This exhortation is, on the whole, couched in very 
moderate terms, and seems entirely justified by the 


Eprrors, 


reoent utterances of the Government press, and the 


general apprehension, prevailing throughout the 
2 that the oonstitution is not safe in the hands 


of a king who rewards traitors and, if the rumor be 


true, sends inquiries to foreign governments as to 
whether he can count upon their co-operation in case 
the contest should assume a serious phase. Mr. Hoel 
has been sentenced to ninety days of solitary confine- 
ment—an exceptionally severe penalty for an offense 
prompted by the purest patriotism. Another prose- 
cution which is attracting no less attention is that of 
Mr. Graneggen, an officer in the navy, who had the 
courage publicly to call attention to certain abuses 
existing in his branch of the service. He, too, was 
sentenced to solitary confinement, and was even de- 
nied the common privilege of citing witnesses to prove 
the truthof his charges; and when ninety of his 
comrades came forward and published a card substan- 
tiating the correctness of what he had said, these 
were, without ceremony, court-martialed and made 
to share his punishment. The military prisons are 
accordingly overcrowded ; but loyalty is not enforced 
by such means. In fact, the rank and file both in 
the army and the navy are completely disaffected, 
and it is probably owing to this circumstance that 
King Oscar has so far refrained from resorting to 
violence. He cannot carry on war with the officers 
alone, however ostentatious these may be in their 
declarations of loyalty to him and his house. And 
to suppose that the Swedes would consent to go to 
war with a sister nation for the sake of procuring 
an absolute veto for the king is an absurdity. They 
have certainly no desire to aid in the establishment 
of absolutism in Norway while they are themselves 
endeavoring to curtail the prerogatives of the king 
and to abolish the remnants of feudalism in their own 
constitution. If Oscar II. could be made to see this, 
he would end the hopeless struggle which is ruining 
one of his kingdoms, and which has already made 
him forfeit the esteem of his people. It was for such 
conduct as his that Charles I. of England and Louis 
XVI. of France lost not only their crowns but their 
heads. 


England is celebrating the semi-millennial of the 
death of Wycliffe, the famous English reformer 
before the Reformation, and the first translator 
of the entire Bible into the language of the 
common people. The inaugural ceremonies were 
held on the site of the, monastery where the papal 
bull against Wycliffe was read nearly five hundred 
years ago. His influence is a striking illustration of 
the truth of the promise, Being dead he yet speaketh, 
and a striking example of the power of truth in the 
heart of a man who has the courage of his convictions; 
for as a theologian he was at least three centuries 
in advance of his times, while it is doubtful whether 
the times have yet fully caught up with him as a states- 
man, an aspect of his character which has been 
eclipsed by his services to the church. As a theolo- 
gian he was not only a Protestant but also a Puritan ; 
he maintained that no writing of the church has any 
authority unless it is founded on Scripture ; that there 
were in the primitive church but two orders of clergy ; 
that the pope and the clergy have no power to bind 
and loose; that the doctrines of indulgence, saint- 
worship, and transubstantiation are unscriptural and 
false; and, with an almost Quaker-like simplicity, he 
oppored all artificial music in the churches, and all 
luxury and elaboration of art. He was a statesman 
as well as a theologian ; and was a member of Parlia- 
ment, to which he was summoned by the king, though 
he apparently had as little influence there as usually 
falls to the lot of a prophet among politicians. He 
demanded the practical abolition of all connection of 
Church and State ; seems to have denied the right of 
men to permanently vest the ownership of their 
property by will, a principle which has been since 
adopted in all the United States, but was utterly rev- 
olutionary when, he asserted it ; maintained that the 
foundation of all political authority and all owner- 
ship is in God, and that no man has any right to 
either except as a,trustee and on condition of account- 
ing for the same te his liege Lord and Master; in- 


sisted on the right of the State to tax Church property, 
and really laid the foundation though he reared no 
superstructure thereon—of a Christian socialism. 
The seeds of all modern legislation for the better 
protection of the poor, which has sprung up within 
the past few years, are to be found in his writings, 
though we may well doubt whether he saw their full 
application. The chief monopolist in his time was the 
Church, and his only part in politics was in the polit- 
ical war against that particular monopolist. But the 
principles which he announced as to the rights of the 
community and of the holder of both property and 
power would equally apply to every form of monop- 
oly. A leader of the Christian democracy of his 
age—if not its founder—his manners were appropri- 
ate to his character: He was a man of most simple 
life ; austere in appearance; with bare feet and rus- 
set mantle. 1 


Wall Street has settled down to its accustomed 
quiet. Probably the storm is over, though it is not 
improbable that we may hear of failures following it, 
results of the weakness produced by the collapse of 
the past fortnight. Mr. Gould and Mr. Vanderbilt— 
the latter being in Europe—have telegraphed back 
and forth to each other that all is now serene, and 
that good securities are not likely to be injured ; and 
the telegrams have been published. But as Messrs. 
Gould and Vanderbilt do not ordinarily furnish their 
private telegrams for publication to the reporters, 
the publication of these particular ones gives rise to 
a well-founded suspicion that they had the public in 
mind when they wrote them. We have no doubt, 
however, that the sentiments expressed in them are 
correct. The investigations into the affairs of Mr. 
Ward have had the effect to bring out still more 
clearly the nature of the frauds practiced by him. 
For the better deceiving of the unwary he had an ac- 
count book with entries of all sorts of names and 
amounts in it; and if any man ventured to be sus- 
picious of the extraordinary statements of the busi- 
ness of the firm, it was shown to him. He could 
doubt no longer, for he had seen the books.” It is 
difficult to exonerate Mr. Fish, the President of the 
Marine Bank, of participation in the frauds ; but we 
await the results of final and official investigations. 
Mr. Ward has been arrested and is in jail, with little 
prospect of getting out for some time to come. His 
case affords a curious and interesting study to those 
interested in peculiar phases of human nature. Was 
he a mere skillful rascal, a confidence man on a large 
pattern? In that case he must have foreseen the 
crash coming; why did he not pick up all the spare 
money of the firm—and it would have been appar- 
ently easy to have picked up several millions—and 
sail for Europe, where, in the present condition of 
our criminal laws and our extradition treaties, it 
would have been easy to have found a place of safety ? 
Was he a mere wild speculator who lost his head by 
the very greatness of the amounts with which he 
found himself intrusted? In that case, how shall we 
explain this account book with its false entries, which 
bears unmistakable evidence of intelligent and delib- 
erate fraud ? 


A great Arthur meeting was held in New York 
City last week. It was very successfully engineered, 
and its opponents rather strengthened than weak- 
ened it by unwise tactics. The New York Tribune,“ 
with astonishing perversity of partisanship, endeav- 
ored to excite the prejudices of its country readers 
against the meeting and the candidate whose cause 
it was intended to further, by calling it a Wall Street 
meeting, and laboring to connect it with the recent 
frauds in Wall street. In fact, the signers to the 
call included some of the most substantial merchants 
of the city—men who never go to Wall Street except 
as their duties require them to present themselves at 


the Oustom-House. Mr. MacVeagh wrote a sharp 


letter on the morning of the meeting, which Was 
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published in the ‘‘ Tribune,” though it was addressed 
to Mr. Bristow, who first saw it in the paper; but 
the letter was so bitter as to fail of influence. The 
time has happily gone by in American politics for a 
revival of Junius. The meeting was unmistakably 
engineered with a view to influence the Independents, 
the principal speakers being Parke Godwin, who is 
certainly not a Stalwart; Mr. Bristow, who, eight 
years ago, was the popular candidate of the Independ- 
ents; and Henry Ward Beecher, who is—Beecher. 
The burden of the speeches was that business inter- 
ests require that we let well enough alone; and that 
a continuance of a tried and successful administra- 
tion is better than a change to something we know 
not of. The question whether the country could be 
carried by the Republicans with Mr. Arthur was not 
discussed. 


It is difficult, however, to see in what respect such 
a meeting has helped Mr. Arthur’s candidacy ; in 
fact, itis doubtful if it has not injured it. What is 
known as the New York business interest is just now 
a great deal below par in the West, and it is quite 
probable that the support of New York capitalists 
would rather harm than benefit a candidate for the 
nomination at Chicago; moreover, it is difficult to 
see on what rational ground Mr. Arthur’s renomina- 
tion could be asked for, so far as business interests are 
concerned. Presidential elections sometimes come at 
atime when a change of administration might in- 
volve serious financial disturbance, and a strong plea 
might be made for a continuation in office of an ex- 
isting President. Certainly no such reasons exist 
now. Since Mr. Arthur became President business 
interests have known nothing but continued and 
increasing disaster, ending in the crash of last week 
and the universal liquidation now going on. It is esti- 
mated that the shrinkage of property represented by 
stocks since the day when President Garfield was 
shot exceeds $1,500,000,000, or about the entire 
indebtedness of the United States. This enormous 
and unprecedented shrinkage of values has been con- 
temporaneous with Mr. Arthur’s administration ; and 
while that administration has been in no sense re- 
sponsible for it, it is a little humorous to ask for a 
continuance of the administration on the ground 
that a change would involve financial disturbance. 
It is very questionable whether any change during 
the next six months could introduce a new feature of 
disaster into the financial situation. 


Resolutions are cheap; especially on moral ques- 
tions ; and we do not anticipate any great influence 
from the resolutions adopted by the Methodist Con- 
ference against all license laws and in favor of pro- 
hibition ; nor from those adopted by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly against Sunday newspapers. What 
little moral effect might have been produced by the 
former resolutions was wholly lost by the refusal of 
the majority to allow either amendment or debate. 
It is not at all probable that the opportunity, if it 
had been afforded, would have made any difference 
in the action of the Conference, or even in the ma- 
jority by which it was adopted; for on such ques- 
tions the radicals always have it all their own way 
in the resolutions. It requires no small moral cour- 
age for an) man under such circumstances to stand 
up and oppose the popular enthusiasm, at the hazard 
of being charged with alliance with the liquor sellers, 
and perhaps of being fond of his glass himself; and, 
unhappily, even in a church gathering there are con- 
troversialists who are not above this sort of brutality. 
We do not doubt, however, that the vote fairly repre- 
sents the sentiment of the Methodists, which is gen- 
erally in favor of the most rigorous prohibition. As 
little do we doubt that the Presbyterian resolutions 
represent the general sentiment of the Presbyterians. 
Unfortunately, consistency is a jewel which few men 
think themselves able to possess; and we gravely 
doubt whether a majority of either body have suffi- 
cient courage of their convictions to live up to the 
opinions which they have put on paper. We are cer- 
tain that if all the Methodists who voted in the Con- 
ference for constitutional prohibition would go home 
and work in a practical way for the enforcement in 
their own parishes of such prohibitions as already 
exist on the statute book, they would produce a far 
more effective result in favor of prohibition than 
will be produced by their resolutions ; and if all the 
Presbyterians and other Christi ho believe in the 
Sunday resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
would so far act up to them as never to buy a Sunday 
paper on Sunday, they would produce a far greater 
effect in diminishing this modern abuse than will be 
produced by all the resolutions which can be passed 


by all the Assemblies, Associations, Conferences, and 
Conventions between now and the end of the century. 


The Congress of Workingmen’ s Olubs which met 
in this city recently was significant in more ways 
than one. The general movement originated in Eng- 
land as far back as 1825, and at various times and 


under various forms has had the support of such 


men as F. W. Robertson and F. D. Maurice. The 
first workingmen’s club established in this country 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1871. There are 
now twenty-five of these societies, and last year a 
Union was formed, under the title of the Congress of 
Workingmen’s Clubs, whose work it will be to pro- 
mote the formation of such clubs and to give general 
direction and encouragement to them. Education, 
amusement, and economy are the three general 
divisions into which the work of the clubs falls. 
The first is carried on by means of a circulating 
library and reading-room, with magazines, period- 
icals, and the best current literature ; the second by 
a variety of social entertainments ; and the third by 
a growing system of co-operative enterprises, such as 
the joint purchase of groceries, coal, medicines, and 
general provisions on the co-operative plan, the accu- 
mulation of loan funds, eto. It is high time that the 
churches should awaken to the fact that social ques- 
tions are the questions of the immediate future, the 
discussion of which will probably imperil the stability 
and interests of society as no other questions have 
ever done. An immense danger may be averted now 
by such a mutual helpfulness between the various 
classes of society as will allay and remove both the 
cause and the feeling of antagonism that now exists. 
One way of bringing about this incalculably impor- 
tant result lies through the organization of just such 
societies as these workingmen’s clubs. Every city 
church and every church in any community in which 
workingmen live in considerable numbers ought to 
take a share in this work. 


— 


MR. BLAINE’S CANDIDACY. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

It is the indisputable privilege of every citizen of this na- 
tion to participate in discussions relative to the selection of 
Presidential candidates, and it is hardly to be expected, in 
the present imperfect condition of humanity, that all deliv- 
erances on the subject, even in religious journals, will avoid 
injustice in reference to persons who becume prominent in 
such connection. You will, however, allow me to call atten- 
tion to the following sentence in your article of May 8, en- 
titled The Outlook: The attempt on the part of the 
supporters of Mr. Blaine to skillfully withdraw him from 
the conflict of opinion which has been raging with regard to 
his past political career, and to put Mr. Edmunds in his 
place, an attempt which has ludicrously failed,“ etc., etc. 

This is supposed to refer to remarks occurring in a letter 
addressed by the Hon. W. W. Phelps to the New York 
“Evening Post,“ in response to a bitter attack upon Mr. 
Blaine’s acts while Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
By. no reasonable inference can these words be taken as an 
attack on Mr. Edmunds, or as attributing unworthy motives 
to him in his public acts or private transactions. They 
merely state that Mr. Edmunds, and other equally promi- 
nent and honored statesmen, have pursued the same course 
as is stated to have been followed by Mr. Blaine, without 
being charged, virulently and repeatedly, with prostituting 
their public position and influence for their own gain, and 
that there is no reason whatever for fabricating and repeat- 
ing such charges or attributing such motives either to him 
or them. The injustice to Mr. Blaine and his countless 
friends is insingling him out for having done unworthily, 
while exalting others, notably Mr. Edmunds, as the cheva- 
lier sans reproché ; and this is the poiut, and the only poixt, 
‘made by Mr. Phelps, when reference is made to Mr. Ed- 
munds. 

Mr. Blaine’s friends do not propose to cote the ad- 
vancement of their favorite candidate by a persistent and 
abusive opposition to other honored leaders who have served 
the Republican party and the country, and deservedly pos- 
sess the confidence of the nation. In the words of Web- 
ster, If we cannot raise mortals to the skies, we will not 
attempt to drag angels down.“ But we do claim, as sim- 
ple justice, that, in estimating the character of a man of 
Mr. Blaine’s eminence, whose enthusiastic support in the 
reliable Republican States shows him to be to-day, as for 
many years, the first and garnest choice of the vast ma- 
jority of ‘Republican voters, the same rules, no more, no 
less, shall be applied which are adopted in judging his 
competitors. During the late theologicai contests, when 
so much needless contention arose from the misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations of good men by others 
equally good, but looking through glasses of varying de- 
grees of darkness, the position of your editorial columns 
always commended itself to me as fair, intelligent, and 
unprejudiced, and in happy contrast to that of some con- 
temporaries ; and I deem it not improbable that the same 
faithfulness of investigation, undertaken in a similar spirit, 
with reference to the matters referred to in your article 
of the 8th would lead to equally fair conclusions. I spe- 
cially commend to your notice expressions of your Wash- 
ington correspondent in the same issue, who, while no 
advocate of Mr. Blaine’s * recognizes his emi- 


nent ability, his integrity, and his ‘use to the country.” 


It is gratifying to see that in many quarters where incon 
siderate and hasty judgment had been adverse, a candid 
examination of “ the other side has changed the animus, and 
in some notable cases the position, of writers in this case. 
Asking your pardon for this extended communication, 
which is merely in the interest of fairness, , J. L. C. 
Baxdon, Me. 
HE Christian Union has scrupulously abstained 
from any reference to the attacks on Mr. 
Blaine, basing its opposition to his candidacy on en- 
tirely different and, in its judgment, on indisputable 
grounds. The most unfortunate circumstance for 
Mr. Blaine, in the campaign which his friends have 
been making, is the support of the New Vork Trib- 
une,” a support so flagrantly partisan and con- 
ducted in such an unfair spirit to all other candidates 
as to create a natural antagonism even among men 
who would have been friendly to Mr. Blaine’s claims. 
The opposition of The Christian Union to Mr. Blaine’s 
candidacy is based on two things: 
First, the impossibility of electing Mr. Blaine. 
Rightly or wrongly, he is probably the most offensive 


man whose name has been mentioned for the Re- 


publican nomination to the Independents of this 
State ; and the State of New York cannot be carried 
without the votes of the Independents. This antag- 
onism is based on a lack of confidence in his discre- 
tion and judgment as a political leader. Whatever 
his friends may think of the justice of this antipathy, 
so long as the fact exists it is suicidal to ignore it. 
The men who deliberately buried Mr. Folger under an 
avalanche of adverse votes cannot be cajoled or per- 
suaded into voting fora man in whom they do not 
believe. The Christian Union regards this as one of 
the certain elements in a very uncertain political 
situation, and as it does not believe that the Republican 
party exists for the sake of making Mr. Blaine Presi- 
dent, it sees no reason why a man | who cannot be 
elected should be nominated. 

Secondly, the nomination of Mr. Blaine would 
mean a defensive campaign. Our correspondent 
quotes from the Washington correspondent of the 
Christian Union a generous recognition of Mr. 
Biaine’s great abilities und of his ‘‘ use to the coun- 
try,” but he has overlooked the statement in the same 
letter that ‘‘ suspicion is abroad, and it will never be 
er .* It is just this shadow on Mr. Blaine which 
would be fatal to the success of the Republican party 
in the coming campaign. What is needed above all, 
at this time, is a man so perfectly free from all taint 
that an aggressive campaign can be made; but Mr. 
Blaine, of all the candidates who have been named, 
is the most vulnerable; both his personal and his 
political record afford his enemies opportunities of 
attack. The Christian Union has not thought it 
necessary to examine critically the evidence which has 
been developed to sustain the charges that have 
been made against Mr. Blaine; it simply recog- 
nizes the fact that such charges have been made, and 
that they affect a very large number of Republican 
voters. It declines to consider Mr. Blaine’s interest 
the supreme interest which the Republican party has 
to look after; and it therefore asks its correspond- 
ent why a candidate who does not possess the confi- 
dence of a large part of his own party should be nom- 
inated, when the same party affords other candidates 
of absolutely unblemished and unquestionable 
record. The Christian Union does not believe in Mr. 
Blaine’s political methods ; they are the very oppo- 
site of those which are now gaining steadily with all 
classes of intelligent men in both parties, and which 
are destined to be immovably established during the 
next decade. Mr. Blaine’s long seeking for the 
Presidency is in itself evidence that he is not the man 
for the position ; that seeking has been undignified 
in the extreme, and it has been accompanied by 4 
comprehensive and detailed system of electioneering 
absolutely unprecedented in the political history of 
the country. 


ANOTHER OPEN LETTER. 


HE Open Letter published in The Christian 
Union for May 15 has elicited many letters of 
thanks; one subscriber calls for its republication in 
tract form. The thanks we welcome in silence; they 
are not intended for the public. The criticisms we 
publish on another page. | | 
The personalities of Mr. Garland’s letter I pass by 
in silence. From what I hear of others respecting 
his ministry, I am sure that he has done himself great 
injustice in this letter, as he did great injustice to his 
preaching in the other. He is mistaken in supposing 


that The Christian Union was sent to him from thi 


office. I did not know to whom I was writing. I read i 
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his letter a type of religious teaching; as such printed 
it; and as such replied to it. If there was any word 
or phrase of harshness in that Open Letter it did me 
great injustice. There was none in my heart; only 
a great love and sorrow. But there was no position 


in that letter which I can, on e retract. I 


can only reaffirm it. 
Sin is not an act; not a mere series of acts; it is 
the whole awful state of separation and estrange- 


ment from God; of orphanage; of disregard of his 


law and contempt of his love. It is just as awful 
when the sinner is spending his substance joyously in 
riotous living as when he has begun to be in want 
and is hungering sfor,the husks. He who is living with- 
out God is lost. He is not living; he is dead. And 
Christ has come to seek him, to find him, to bring 
him back to himself and to his Father. This is sal- 
vation: return to self and to God. This my son was 
dead and is alive again; was lost and is found: this 
is the key-note of the Gospel. Its salvation 
is a present salvation: from sin, unto God. I 
reiterate my protest and warning against what- 
ever teaching substitutes a fear of future suf- 
fering for a horror of present sin, or a hope of 
future joy fora turning here and now to God and to 
a life of allegiance unto him. To every reader of this 


article I repeat the message of the former one. Lost 


and dead describe present realities, not future perils. 
If you are living without God, you are lost.” The 
skies may be bright above you, and the woods full of 
wildflowers and the singing of birds; but you are 
lost, and every step leads toward the night where 
darkness is, an outer darkness beyond which there is 
no day. For there is no —_ and life except in 
God. 

And that light and life in Him are a free, un- 
bought, unpurchasable gift. For the other error 
against which I warn my readers is that of think- 
ing that God’s favor is partly to be earned and partly 
welcomed as a free gift; that it is partly paid for 
and partly given ; that it is the result partly of faith 
and partly of a manner of living ;” that the works 
of the law against which Paul warned his readers were 
merely the tithing of anise and mint and cummin. 
Works and deeds and fruits and manner of living are 
the results of life, not the cause of it; nor a partial 
cause of it. God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us even when we were dead 
in trespasses and sins, hath raised us up and made 
us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus: 
for we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” By free grace; wnto 
good works: God's love the cause; divine life the 
result. The watch is not created because it has kept 
good time ; it keeps good time because it has been 
well created. The tree is not planted because it bears 
good fruit; it is planted as a cutting, that it may bear 
good fruit. The spring sun does not kiss the earth 
because the fragrance of its flowers draws its love 
from the heavens. It kisses the dead earth; and 
the earth’s bosom begius to stir with tumultuous 
life; and the heavens weep warm tears of sorrow 
over its barren winter ; and it lives, because the sun 
has loved it. If we wish to know whether we have 
life, let us see if we have the fruits of the Spirit. By 
our living, whether we have life or not shall be judged. 
But our present and our future are alike assured us 
by the free gift of God. Our manner of living earns 
nothing; it only assures us that we have received 
the gift which he freely offers. Lazarus is not raised 
from the dead by his living; he lives because he has 
been raised from the dead. 

A certain Russian nobleman: once dug up a row of 
willow trees and reversed them, planting them up- 
side down. And the branches became roots, and the 
roots became branches ; and the trees went on living 
and growing. Any teaching which makes fruits, 
works, deeds, manner of living, a cause of God’s 
favor, turns the Gospel upside down; it puts the 
roots in the air and the branches in the ground. 
That it still lives under such treatment attests the 
wonderful vitality of the Gospel. 

I do not for a moment imagine that I am teaching 
any new theology” in these letters. I disavowed 
it before ; I disavow it again. This Gospel of God’s 
free grace from present sin unto present life in God 
is the Gospel as preached by Paul, and Augustine, 
and Luther, and Wesley, and Moody, and by thou- 


‘sands of preachers in pulpits in America and Great 


Britain to-day. It is the preaching of every success- 

ful evangelist and missionary. But it was blurred 
and dimmed in Paul’s time by Judaism; in Augus- 
tine’s by Pelagianism ; in Luther’s by Romanism ; in 


Wesley’s by High Churchism; and it is blurred and 


dimmed in our day by Legalism ; for the spirit is the 
same in all ages and under all aliases. Against it, 
in all its forms, I put the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is made unto us wisdom and righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption, that the 
unspeakable joy which we have in Him, now and 
evermore, may be to the praise of the glory of his 
grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the be- 
loved. L. A. 


MORMONISM DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


FAVORITE Mormon writer has placed on the 
title-page of his book (““ The Women of Mor- 
mondom”) the emblem of a cross with a serpent 
twined about its arms. His emblem is truer than 
perhaps he imagined ; the cross is in Mormon theol- 
ogy, but it is across embraced by a serpent. Mor- 
monism is in title and in doctrine a Christian church. 
It is the ‘‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints.” It is founded on the authority of the Bible, 
and the Bible literally interpreted and unquestion- 
ingly accepted. The King James version of that 
Bible is in Mormondom a household book. From 
this book it derives five doctrines—the five points of 
Mormonism: Repentance; faith; baptism for the 
remission of sins ; the laying of hands for the recep- 
tion of the Holy Ghost ; and the future coming of the 
Lord and the gathering of his saints to glory. It is 
true that the Mormon interpretations of the Bible are 
literal, of its teachings unspiritual, of its rites formal, 
of the church and its powers hierarchical ; yet in 
these points what church among us can cast the first 
stone at Mormon theologians? Repentance is ceasing 
to do evil; faith is believing theology; baptism 
produces regeneration; the appointed authorities 
confer the Holy Ghost ; and Christ is coming not to 
Palestine but to Utah, the Promised Land of the 
future. These are the five points of Mormon ortho- 
doxy. Mormonism holds at least in semblance, if not 
in reality, the faith of Christendom. 

But it is not true, as some of our contemporaries 
seem to imagine, that it would be a very respectable 
religion but for polygamy, and that polygamy is an in- 
cidental evil, a sort of wart on the tree, which can be 
cut off and the tree left intact. It is true that it is 
based on a later revelation. But it is also true that 
that revelation is based on a theology grossly sensual 
and polytheistic. According to Mormon theology 
God is only a gigantic man, with a human body, human 
appetites, sensual passions. He exists in the plural : 
In the beginuing the gods created the heaven and 
the earth.” These gods are male and female. Does 
not Christ teach us to say Our Father? But 
wherever there is a Father there must be a Mother. 
This theology of Mormonism finds its utterance in the 
hymnology of Mormonism : 

In the heavens are parents single ? 
No, the thought makes reason stare ; 


Truth is reason ; truth eternal 
Tells me I’ve a mother there. 


„When I leave this frail existence, 
When I lay this mortal by, 
Father, mother, may I meet you 
In your royal court on high? 


These lines are a part of a production concerning 
which a prominent Mormon makes this remark : 
„ Excepting the Lord's Prayer, there is not in the 
English language the peer of this Mormon invoca- 
tion“! But where there are Father and Mother there 
must be children. These gods, male and female, are 
living in a state of polygamy, and hosts of spiritual 
children are the result. The great question in the 
heavenly courts is, how to provide worthy bodies for 
this spiritual offspring. In order to solve the ques- 
tion, one of the gods—Michael by name—made a 
great sacrifice. He took one of his wives; they two 


became incarnate and mortal, and lived and died on 


this earth, as Adam and Eve. They voluntarily sac- 
rificed their immortality, ate of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil—so becoming mortal—and at 
last came under the power of death. And all this 
in order that bodily children might be born, into 
whom the spiritual children born of the gods might 
enter and so become incarnate. These spiritual chil- 
dren are the morning stars” and the ‘sons of 
God,” who, Scripture tells us, at the creation sang 
together and shouted for joy. They shouted for 
joy because now they saw they were to have bodies 
given them—were to have a probation and the 
chance of a glorious immortality. At this point the 
Mormon theologian breaks out into eloquence. What 


‘glorious self-sacrifice when Eve consented to fall 


— 
— — 


—— 


and die that man might be!”. ‘‘ Who shall number 
the blasphemies of the sectarian churches against our 
first parents! Ten thousand priests of the serpent 
have thundered anathemas on the head of accursed 
Adam. Appalling is their impious rage! And Eve, 
the holiest, grandest of mothers, has been made a very 
byword to offset the frailties of the most wicked and 
abandoned !” ‘‘ Brigham’s proclamation that Adam is 
our Father and our God [likewise] is like a hallelujah 
chorus to their everlasting names. The very earth 
shall yet take it up; all the sons and daughters of 
Adam and Eve shall yet shout for joy to the ends 
of the earth and in every tongue!” Thus it is that 
Joseph Smith answers promptly the question of 
Jehovah, that question which so abashed and awed 
Job of old. He says: ‘‘I, Father, was with thee when 
thou laydst the foundations of the earth. I was one 
of the morning stars that sang together for joy.” 
In strict accordance with this mission of our first 
parents there comes, in the fullness of time, A 
Revelation on the Patriarchal Order of Matrimony, 
or Plurality of Wives; given to Joseph Smith, the 
Seer,” with its ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” You are 
not to marry after the manner of the Gentiles, but 
marry you two maidens instead of one, that you may 
begin aright in the work of the Lord and in the 
building up of his kingdom upon earth.” 
Polygamy in Utah is no strange excrescence on the 
Mormon tree which will die away by itself. It is 
thoroughly germane to the whole system; it sends 
its roots down to the very heart of Latter-Day doc- 
trine ; it is the natural, consummate flower growing 
out of the rank spiritual and mental life below, and 
will never be radically removed till that life is 
reached and revolutionized. Is it not apparent that, 
while men believe thoroughly that the great.end of 
existence on earth is to provide bodies for spiritual 
children and to give as many of them as possible a 
probation and a chance for the future life—is it not 
apparent that, while this is believed, polygamy is 
the natural, logical means which offers itself for the 
end in view? In accord with just such concep- 
tions, one of the Mormon apostles recently declared 
to an audience of six or eight thousand people that 
„ the perpetuation of the species is the highest law 
ef every kind of life.” In more homely and comical 
style, the writer heard one of the common “ saints” 
declare to an audience which filled the meeting- 
house that polygamy is the principle which boosts 
man into the realities of the eternal world.” When 
the smile excited by this remark has passed away 
one finds a tear ready to follow in its track. Burly, 
selfish man borne—heavenward, as they think, but 
borne still, whether the destination be above or 
below—borne on the weary hands and aching hearts 
of suffering women ; this is the picture which Utah 
holds up before the eyes of an indignant nation, and 
which portrays in miniature the curse of Mormonism. 
No legal penalties, no proscriptions and punish- 
ments, will avail to put a stop to polygamy so rooted 
in the superstitious fears and hopes of woman. No 
law prohibiting polygamy will abolish it; no law 
depriving polygamists of their citizenship will make 
headway against it. There is but one remedy, two 
in form, one in reality : the church and the school- 
house. The law must go in with force to protect 
Gentiles from Mormon persecution, and Mormon 
women from bitterer persecution. But this is all law 
can do. That done, the National Treasury ought to 
put a public school in every Mormon hamlet. But 
the school can only give secular intelligence. Itcan- 
not teach a spiritual religion or expel one that is sen- 
sual and devilish ; one that dishonors God that it 
may degrade men. That can only be done by the 
Gospel. As we write, the Methodist Conference is 
sitting in Philadelphia, and the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Saratoga; and in two weeks’ time the 
Congregationalists Will meet in conference at the 
latter place. These bodies of Christians ought to un- 
derstand, as we are persuaded they do not know, 
that we have in the heart of America a heathenism 
which, with the form of sound words” of ortho- 
doxy, maintains a religion which rivals the Pheenician 
in degrading conception of God, which borrows from 
the oldest and worst paganism its deification of sen- 
sualism, and which offers a field for missionary work 
more urgent than that offered by Turkey, India, or 
China. These three bodies, if they would divide the 
land, instead of entering it in disregard of each 
other, might straightway put a church in every vil- 
lage in Mormondom, whose bell should call the peo- 
ple to a preacher who should tell of a heaven where 
they neither marry or are given in marriage, and of 


a God who is a Spirit, And not till this Gospel of a 
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true because of a spiritual religion has infiltrated 
through Mormonism have we any reason to hope for 
or right to expect the overthrow of either its des- 
potic hierarchy, or its sensual theology, or its libidi- 
nous practices. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


VERYBODY in Boston is nowon the gui vive. When 

do you sail? Have you gone to your cottage? 
Where do you summer? When will your church close 
for the season? Numbers of clergymen will go abroad. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, the Rev. O. 
P. Gifford, and the Rev. G. A. Gordon go on European 
tours. Dr. S. E. Herrick will spend his summer in Bos- 
ton revising for the press the lectures delivered in his 
church the past winter. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
bring it out in the early autumn. These lectures on 
leading men, beginning with Luther, and going on with 
Tauler, Calvin, Wesley, and others, attracted very large 
congregations, and the book undoubtedly will be in 
demand the moment the publishers put it upon the mar- 
ket, with its attractive title. The Old South Church 
will be closed for remodeling—the putting in of galleries 
to increase the seating capacity, seats being in demand 


beyond its present limits. The Mount Vernon Church 


will also be closed for quite extensive repairs. The Old 
South Church will support a preaching service in the 
Central Church, and have invited the Central and Mount 
Vernon Churches to worship with them. On Thursday 
evening of last week the friends of the Rev. C. F. 
Thwing—and all the parishioners are his friends—sur- 
prised him by a most cordial welcome home from his 
hasty trip West. The occasion was the fifth anniver- 
sary of his settlement, and was most cordial and enthu- 
siastic. Wellesley College young ladies invited their 
friends to a “‘ rowing evening” on the lake last Saturday, 
and showed excellent proficiency in handling the oars. 
This College, in its gymnasium and its rowing, is keep- 
ing well apace with the colleges for men in physical 
development. This is anniversary week. All churches, 
all societies, all reforms, whether forward or backward, 
all philosophies that are dreamed of in heaven and on 
earth, and some that do not originate in either place, 
will have their day or evening or hour. The aforetime 
gush and pyrotechnics of public meetings and platforms 
have gone, but I think the influence of anniversary week, 
as the occasion when fruit is garnered and seed-thoughts 
are sent into the world to perpetuate future harvests, is 
greater than ever before. It is no longer a question, 
What does Boston promulgate in her pulpits and on her 
platforms ? it is a question of what is in the air; what 
are people thinking of in their independent capacities ; 
what philosophies are at work; what are the clubs 
doing; what of parlor meetings; what are people talk- 
ing about; and, while pulpit and platform have their 
place and exert their influence, it is these quiet influ- 
ences that are shaping what the pulpit and platform 
shall be in the next decade. Probably this quiet power 
of anniversary week was never greater. 

Monday evening was ladies’ night in the Congrega- 
tional Club. It was the last meeting of the season, and 
was enthusiastic. Dr. Reuen Thomas presided grace- 
fully and aptly. The Andover Professors were all 
present as invited guests. Before the discussion of the 
evening was opened, Professors E. C. Smyth and George 
Harris were introduced to speak for the Seminary, and 
occupied some twenty minutes each. Professor Smyth 
frankly said that the faculty feel that the time has come 
for them to speak kindly but emphatically in refutation 
of the misrepresentations and innuendos that are persist- 
ently kept before the public. He read the articles from 
the Andover Creed on atonement, inspiration, and 
teschatology, showing that the language of the articles, 
as well as the history of the Seminary, allow the spirit 
of inquiry, of investigation, and of interpretation free 
course, and that recent movements have not taken a 
single Professor beyond the letter and spirit of the 
Creed. Professor Smyth spoke with a candid emphasis 
that elicited the heartiest applause when he said that 
every Professor signed the Creed honestly, and holds 
his position in candor and integrity. Professor Harris 
followed with a clear and sharp paper, showing what 
the Chair of Theology teaches on the atonement and the 
authority of the Bible. Christ’s sacrifice works toward 
God and toward man. There is no theory of the atone 
ment which holds the whole truth. Expiation, which is 
not a Biblical word, is apt to fall into mechanical state- 
ments. Andover teaches the sacrifice of Christ, clearly 
and fully as she can, from the Bible. On inspiration 
he made emphatic the spiritual and moral teaching of 
the book. Here it is infallible. In other matters, while 


it is marvelously free from errors, it is not infallible. 
Professor Harris was very caustic and effective in repel- 
ling some of the atttacks that have been made upon the 
Seminary, and he was warmly applauded. Dr. S. E. 
Herrick read a careful and forcible paper on the preach- 
ing demanded by the times. The end of preaching is 
to bring men to God ; the means is the truth ; this truth 


must adapt itself to men and changing ages. Short 
speeches to the question followed from Professors Moore, 
Taylor, Hincks, Gulliver, and others The reception of 
the Professors by the Club, and the hearty response 
which their ringing sentences and sharp turns elicited, 
leave no doubt that Andover is still in the confidence, 
and will receive the approbation and support, of the 
decided majority in the churches. Criticism and 
innuendoes run their short day ; truth steadily wins its 
way in the goed sense of the community, especially of 
the laymen. 

Judge Lowell, of the United States Court, who has 
persisted in resigning, was invited to a complimentary 
banquet at the Hotel Vendéme last Friday evening by 
the Business Men’s Association. Judge Lowell’s great- 
grandfather was appointed by Wasbington as first 
District Judge of Massachusetts. In his response to the 
address of welcome, Judge Lowell was facetious, say- 
ing; among other bright things, that he had waited eight 
years fora Democratic Presidént to come in and turn 
him out, but, getting discouraged in that direction, he 
made a bold dash and resigned. Governor Robinson, 
Judge Devens, Mayor Martin, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and others responded in the most compli- 
mentary terms in recognition of the high honor, learn- 
ing, and unsullied integrity of Judge Lowell. He drew 
the bankrupt law that isnow before Congress. 

An attractive programme is announced for the fifth 
annual meeting of the New England Assembly at Lake- 
view, in South Framingham, from July 16th to the 25th. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. J. B. Thomas, ex-Governor 
Long, Governor Robinson, and the Rev. A. E. Dunning 
are among the many attractions as speakers. The ar- 
rangements are much more complete than they were 
last year, and the outlook is excellent. 


An immense crowd assembled in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Sunday evening, at the anniversary of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association. Drs. Gor- 
don and Withrow delivered addresses. Of the 3,857 
members, 836 are Congregationalists, 690 Baptists, 275 
Methodists, 268 Episcopalians, 159 Unitarians, 155 Pres- 
byterians, 156 Roman Catholics, 50 Universalists, 30 
Lutherans, and 247 Jews, Swedenborgians, Dutch Re- 
formed, etc. 

—At the Unitarian Ministerial Union, Monday fore- 
noon, Dr. Edward Everett Hale read a paper on The 
Sermon of To-Day,” contrasting the simple, conversa- 
tional style with the former stately, oracular, oratorical, 
and authoritative style, and giving the decided prefer- 
ence to the first. OBSERVER. 


EARLY SUMMER IN VIRGINIA. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


0 ANAWHA FALLS,” called the conductor, and 

the travelers on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Road alighted at a picturesque little halting- place on 
the banks of that beautiful river. The early sun was 
peering down from the cliffs overhead and bridging the 
stream with shadows. The low palings that surrounded 
the humble cabins were blushing with the first roses of 
summer. Clouds of mist were rolling up the mountain- 
sides, fleeing before the rising sun and giving grace and 
softness of outline to the jagged points along the hill- 
sides, and a film of mist hung like a breath over the 
placid surface of the water. The journey of the pre- 
vious day had led through the fertile blue-grass region 
of Kentucky, with its comfortable farms and herds of 
colts and cattle. But the scene had now changed from 
peace and quiet to sublimity and grandeur. All day 


long the unwearied engine threaded its way through 


valley after valley, sometimes by tranquil streams, now 
by wild and rushing rivers, now leaping over a 
bridge, now darting through a tunnel or spanning a 
viaduct. One moment the sun peered in at the window 
on one side of the train, and in a brief space of time it 
was shining in its strength at the ether. Every turn, 
every change, revealed new scenes of beauty, mountains 
and rivers in constant variety ever attending the way. 
The mountains and hills were heavily wooded, and 
the forests were in full and tender leaf, with that gloss 


and brilliancy that only May and June can show. 


Interspersed with the vivid green of oak and maple and 
elm and sycamore was the deep shading of evergreens, 
while scattered in profusion were dogwood trees white 
as with drifted snow. The ground along the railway 
was gay with flowers. White violets on stems of eight 
or ten inches in length looked out from clusters of 
shapely leaves ; four varieties of phlox, running through 
from white and pink to various tints of lavender, 
carpeted the hill-sides. Where the rocks were steepest 
they were gay with a wonderfully beautiful red flower 
unknown along New England ways, but which, judging 
as best one might from an express train, must have been 
some sortof asilene. Pink and yellew oxalis nestled among 
the stones ; great shrubs of azalea, one sheet of bloom, 
lighted up the shrubbery ; and once, far down the slope, 
a rhododendron shone like a bright particular star. 
The air was like a breath from a better land, full of 


life and light and sweetness. Why is it that people 
defer their summer trips till July and August have 
parched and shriveled the foliage and carried away the 
flowers? | 

At the height of twenty-four hundred feet the rivers 
and brooks that had followed the beck of the far-off 
Gulf of Mexico wereleft behind. The Ridge was crossed, 
and every rivulet went hurrying down the hill-sides as 
though in haste to reach its final home in the broad 
Atlantic. But what a vision when the crest of the 
mountains was left behind! As far as eye could see, a 
vast panorama of beautiful country, half encircled by 
spurs from the Blue Mountains, was spread out to the 
South and East, forming a picture such as one rarely 
comes across in life, and all clad in the ineffable charm 
of early summer. 

From this point it was down grade to the tide- waters 
of Virginia. The objective point of this long journey was 


the quiet little town of Hampton, with its busy school. 


The May examinations and exhibitions were at hand, 
and any one who hasever drank inspiration and hope 
for the colored races of America from that source will 
want to drink again. ; 

Two years showed material change and improvement 
in the bulldings and appliances for work, and in the 
number and proficiency of the pupils. But the natural 
beauty of the place remained unchanged. Even the 
busy saw-mills and the lumber-sheds cannot destroy 
the charm of this region so favored of land, sea, and 
sky. It is a wilderness of roses and honeysuckles and 
all things sweet. The wild iris looks into the sky with 
a blue deeper than its own, and the wild laurel gives 
sunrise tints to the dark shrubbery of the woods. 

The school, with its five hundred and fifty pupils of 
all ages, from the little Indian lad of six or eight to the 
married man who comes, though late, to redeem the 
time, has been very satisfactory the past year. The 
annual report which is just issued gives interesting de- 
tails of each department, showing the comparative and 
absolute gain that has been made. The school recita- 
tions display very creditable work both on the part of 
pupils and instructors. The scholars are especially 
trained to think and reason for themselves, and to give 
answers in their own fashion. A teacher in the history 
class, the other day, was trying to make them under- 
stand the form of government under which this country 
existed before the union of the States. They did not 
quite catch the idea. ‘‘ Why,” said the teacher, who 
had possession here before the existence of the United 
States?“ There was a pause; then a slow, deep voice 
replied, ‘‘ We, the Indians.“ It was not the answer ex- 
pected, but it was a very good substitute. 

Besides the academic tralning and instruction in 
the method of making and repairing tin-ware, 
shoes, harness, and in carpentry, agriculture, sew- 
ing, cooking, knitting, and printing, there is excellent 
instruction in the military drill. And this drill comprises 
a lesson in gallantry that well becomes the youth of 
America, whether black or white. When the companies 
march from the school-room to the dining-hall they 
form in two single columns, and the girls, four abreast, 
march between, while the boys stand with uncovered 
heads. The Indian boys at first found this form of 
respect to ‘‘squaws” a needless honor, but they 
have learned to doff their hats as heartily as the rest. 
Thirty-six young men and women were graduated last 
week, and were heartily welcomed to school-work in 
Virginia by Mr. Farr, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State. Each graduate takes with 
him and with her not only school training enough to 
fit them to teach, but some handicraft that shall enable 
them to earn their livelihood during the months when 
schools are not in session. 

Hampton is a present success far beyond what the 
most ardent dreamed ofgin its inception ; it should now 
be amply endowed, that its future’success may be assured. 
With the present year General Marshall, the efficient 
Treasurer who. has so largely contributed to making the 
school what it is, retires from office ; but in other respects 
the school is as well equipped as before, and the promise 
of future usefulness was never greater. | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I see by the newspapers that one of the up-town Presby- 
terian churches in New York City is going to close for the 
summer in order to put some private boxes—like those of 
the Madison Square Theater, the paper says—in,the galleries. 
It further reports that the changes will cost about $60,000, 
and that the expense has been guaranteed by the Trustees. 
Can you tell me, sir, whether this is true? and if so, what 
are the supposed spiritual advantages of boxes over 
pews? Our church at Smivbville has been for a long 
time without a revival. Our prayer-meetings are 
thinly attended; conversions are few; and the children 
graduate from the Sunday-school into the street instead 
of into the church. We have tried everything—Sunday- 
school picnics ; church sociables ; a church sleigh-ride in the 
winter ; a new organ ; a quartette choir ; responsive reading 
of the Psalms; a silk gown for the minister; flowers in the 
pulpit ; and painting the walls in all sorts of colors. But it 
is all of no use. Our church does not grow; indeed, I think 
the membership is not quite so large as it was ten years ago. 
If you think boxes would accomplish the purpose, I am sure 
our congregation would not begrudge the expense in ‘order 
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to compete with the Baptists, who have just got a new 
preacher, and who draws very finely. I wish, in the interest 
of all our churches, you would report the spiritual effect of 
boxes. For I am sure a Presbyterian church would not 
expend enough to build a handsome church in putting boxes 
into their thea—excuse me, their church—if they did not 
feel sure that it would conduce greatly to building up the 
walls of Zion. Is there any particular service appropriate 
for the dedication of boxes ? 


Yours, etc., SAMUEL SPRIGGINS. 


The Spectator often wishes that there were some invisible 
scribe with a quick yen to take down the table-talk at which 
he is generally a silent listener and observer, partly because 
his gray hairs entitle him toa rest from the social obliga- 
tions which younger members of society are generally only 
too glad to fultill; partly because the gift of small-talk, talk 
for mere entertainment, is not one which he cultivated in 
his youth, and he is now too old to acquire it; and partly, 
if he must confess the truth, because he is lasy and selfish, 
and enjoys listening more than talking. This table-talk fur- 
nished him the other day with this story, which seemed to 
him to point a moral, and which he has not seen in print, 


though it may have been: A little girl came from her Sun- 


day-school in a high state of indignation because her Sun- 
day-school teacher had told her that Jesus was a Jew. 

„Was He a Jew, mother?“ said she, in great excitement. 

„% Why, yes, my dear, said the mother, a little doubt- 
fully, as if unwilling to concede the objectionable fact, but 
unable to deny it; I suppose he was a Jew.”’ 

„But I thought he was the Son of God.“ 

he is, my dear.“ 

“ don’t see how, then, he could be a Jew,“ responded the 
young sectarian, ‘‘for God is a Presbyterian.“ 


The Spectator has often wished that some charity might 
be established for rich city children. Fresh-air funds for 
the poor city children are a deserving and admirable charity. 
But who has ever passed tnrough one of the up-town parks 
of New York City in May or June, and seen the dressed-up, 
animated dolls kept within the bounds of a frozen propriety 
by their nurses, or breaking over them in spite of ejacula- 
tions and protestations, or has spent a week at Saratoga 
and seen children who ought to be clothed in the toughest 
—? this Spectator is not familiar with fabrics, and can- 
not give the names of the garments most imperious to wear 
and tear, and Mrs. Spectator is not within easy call to re 
spond to an appeal for information—and who, so clothed, 
ought to be turned out to climb trees, vault fences, dabble 
in brooks, and have a hoidenish time generally, but have 


been denied all this, and dressed in silks and broadcloths, 


and sut down on the hotel piazzas to be an equal nuisance to 
themselves and their elders, or gathered in the parlors in 
the evening for one of those wicked evening dances when 
they ought to be in bed—who, saith this Spectator, whose 
indignation is getting the better of his rhetoric, and who 
is so braiding this three-corded sentence that he fears no 
reader will ever have the patience to disentangle it—who ?— 
who ?——The Spectator takes a long breath and begins again. 
Who hasever witnessed the bondage of aristocratic children 
in a city park or a fashionable watering-place to dress, 
fashion, and conventionalism, and not wished for a fresh- 
air fund for the children of the rich? The Spectator heard 
the other day of such an institution, established by a Chris- 
tian physician, who has opened a delightful home for a 
summer school and summer home for boys between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, with a promise of a little book 
study and a great deal of out-of-door life—excursions, pic- 


- nics, campings-out. If this Spectator were an Emperor in- 


stead of being a mere looker-on upon life, he would fill this 
summer home so full before the first of June that some one 
would have to duplicate it straightway, and then some one 
else duplicate that, and so on, till Saratoga should be left 
childless. 


When the Spectator was a boy, his ideal of happiness was 
to spend the day in the library perched in an easy chair ina 
corner with a book in his lap, and he has never lost the feel- 
ing that the library is the most charming room in the house ; 
it has still its old-time spell for him, and when he goes into 
it he leaves the annoyances and vexations of the world be- 
hind. But the Spectator, now that he has grown to have 
his own library, has modified his idea of its practical ar- 
rangement; in his boyish scheme he would have put every 
book in the house in one room, and have that room lined 
from floor to ceiling, en all sides, with folios, quartos, oc- 
tavos, and every manner and form of volume. But there is 
a certain amount of selfishness in thus inclosing in a single 
room treasures which ought to be scattered through the 
house, and the Spectator’s present arrangement of books is 
one which will diffuse their charms through half a dozen 
rooms. In homes where books abound, every living-room 
ought to have its choice collections; even the dining-room 
will not suffer from the presence of a few books, especially 
books of reference, which may be convenient for use in the 
discussions which constantly go on around an intelligent 
family table. Every sleeping-room should have its little col- 
lection, always including a few devotional classics, a few 
poets, and some quiet, restful books suitable for reading 
just before one puts out the light and invites repose and 
dreams. This will leave the library still intact, with books 
enough to give it character. Even when there is a profes- 
sional literary worker in the house it is hardly the right 
thing to take the choicest possessions which can be put into 
a house and place them so that the use of them must de- 
pend upon the habits of a single member of the family. A 
better plan is to have, besides the library, a little working- 
room in which the professional literary worker can keep his 
own hours, and shut his door against intrusion without 
shutting out all other members of the we from Gs use of 


the boeks. 


THE SOUL OF ART. 


By 8. H. THAYER. 
HE sculptor, forward-gazing, deemed 
That, sometime in the golden year 
When art in him had touched the goal, 
When life had ripened in his soul, 
His hand might celebrate the seer 
And carve the statue he had dreamed. 


The statue, Beauty.“ Lo, he saw 
It, fancy-drawn within his thought— 
As he foretold, in curving line 
Of Grecian grace, its fair design— 
And day by day, though still unwrought, 
Beheld it fashioned without flaw,— 


Love-fashioned ; now it seemed complete, 
A child of passion, Venus-born ; 
The roseate hues of morning lent 
Their flesh-tints to his rapt intent, 
And his dumb soul went out forsworn 
To worship at his idol’s feet. 


Still, still his hands reluctant wait ; 
The chisel by the untouched stone 
His skillful fingers held, until 
Some heaven-illumined sign should fill 
With deéper meaning than his own 
The thought his art would consummate. 


The years their circling courses traced : 
Mute as their rounds, his spirit changed ; 

More dimly shaped, within his mind, 

The breathless form that love divined, 
Until bis fancy seemed estranged, 

His beauteous image half effaced. 


And Time, at last, his glowing heart 
Through softening grades of feeling led ; 
It fused his passions till they blent 
In sweet maturity, that lent 
A soul of harmony, and shed 
A gentler fervor through his art. 


Another beauty than of sense, 
Ideal—born of thought divine— 

The soul’s foreshadowing of Heaven— 

Stole from his spirit, inward given, 
Like sainthood at the altar’s shrine, 

Reflecting its pure radiance. 


And lo, a holier image rose 

From chastenings that his life had felt ; 
For sorrow, once—aye, thrice—had cast 
Its darkness o’er him in the past— 

A darkness dense, wherein he knelt 
To calm the storm of deepening woes. 


And now the vision mastered him ; 
With patient chisel he expressed 
The form, the master shape, that grew 
Serene within his cloistered view— 
An image of his passion, blessed, 
Pure as the templed seraphim. 


To his grave face of marble came 
The voiceless scng, the silent prayer, 
The hallowed look, the crystal well 
Of truth ineffable, to tell 
The character embodied there, 
As molded by a sacred flame. 


Men paused and marveled at the face ; 
Not fashioned from a fiery heart, 
To thrill the veins and die anon, 
But of celestial beauty drawn, 
Ennobling the noblest art, 
Prophetic of immortal grace ! 
HoLLOw, April, 1884. 


HAFIZ, OF SHIRAZ. 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


AFIZ, of Shiraz, is a great name in Persian poetry; 

a name that brings with it by the association of 
centuries the fragrance of the rose, the bouquet of the 
wine-cup, and the melody of the bulbul or nightin- 
gale. No other poet is so thoroughly Oriental in the 
softness and languor of his mood, the sensitiveness of 
his temperament, the fatality of his creed, and the rich- 
ness and splendor of his diction. He is the Persian An- 
acrean holding to the lips of the generations the brim- 
ming cup of Eastern luxury and pleasure, with the 


drunken with the pleasures of this life and half-inspired 
with mystic visions of the life which is to come. 
Even the English editions of Hafiz seem to have caught 


volumes along whose margins the Oriental characters 
weave their mystical lines as if they were importing into 
Western lands and modern speech something rare and 
strange from that old life of the Orient. 

Born at Shiraz, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Hafiz’s life was contemporaneous in part with 
that of Saadi. At a very early age he devoted himself 
to literary and theological pursuits and became profl- 
cient in music and poetry. In that day the line which 
divided poetry from religion had not been drawn, and it 
seemed inevitable that one born to sing should be born 
also to have visions of the divine life as it revealed iteelf 
to the Persian thought of the time. Oriental religion 


always has its mystical side, by whatever name it calls 


breath of Eastern gardens upon his garments ; half- 


something of the glow of his verse; they are gorgeous 


itself, and although Mohammedanism is far less impres- 


| sive on the spiritual side than the religion of the Vedas 


or than Buddhism, it has always held a door open into 
the mysteries. In his search for truth in this direction 
Hafiz had for guide the chief of an order of dervishes 
famous for occult wisdom and for lives of pious devo- 
tion; in course of time he became a member of their 
community and an expounder of the Koran from a col- 
lege chair. 

But this young epicurean poet did not wear with ease 
or dignity the woolen robe of a religious order, and it 
was not long before the license of his life, and notably 
the freedom of his wine-drinking, called out the re- 
proaches of the religious teachers and ascetics of the 
day. Many of these belonged the order of Stifis, or pro- 
fessional mystics, with whom the poet had much in 
common, although he never ceased to puncture their pre- 
tensions and satirize their follies. He would doubtless 
have said, with Saadi : 


„Of what availis frock, or rosary, | 
Or clouted garment? Keep thyself but free 
From evil deeds, it will not need for thee 
To wear the cap of felt: a dervish be 
In heart, and wear the cap of Tartary.” 


The poetic faculty bore fruit early in the case of Hafiz, 
and fame, for which some poets wait so long, seemed 
eager to meet him at the beginning of the race. The 
Odes, which contain his best thought, were so full of mu- 
sic that they seemed to float by virtue of their own 
aerial grace into all parts of the East, and more than 
one brilliant court was anxious to secure this new voice 
that had borrowed from the nightingale its liquid mel- 
ody. Arabia and India held out inducements to the 
poet, but of the many invitations which came to him 
Hafiz accepted but one. He crossed the Indies, visited 
Lahore, and finally reached Hermurz, where he was 
to take ship for Southern India. But the tumult of the 
sea affected him so seriously that he begged to be put 
ashore, and, once on solid ground, made his way as rap- 
idly as possible back to Shiraz, from whence, it is said, 
he never again journeyed. 

Like Saadi, he attained a great old age, and although 
little is known of his private history, it is evident that 
life was fuller of comfort and of material reward 
than often falls to the lot of men of genius. There 
was a tradition long prevalent among his countrymen 
that the prophet Elijah brought him in person the gift of 
genius in a goblet brimming with the wine of inspira- 
tion; and Jami, another distinguished poet, called 
him the Tongue of the Unseen,” so profoundly did 
the spiritual element in his poetry impress his contempo- 
raries. 

Hafiz reaped in his own lifetime not only a rich har 
vest of fame, but he attained the eminence of a proph- 
et, and from his own day until now it has been the 
custom in the East to consult his Odes to discover future 
events. To this day the sacred volume of verse is taken 
up, breathed upon, and opened at hazard, after an invo- 
cation. On the death of Hatiz, certain passages in the 
Divan“ which were not easily reconciled with the Koran 
came to the minds of the orthodox, and the question of 
his future destiny was discussed—a question more than 
once foolishly raised concerning some eminent map, and 
generally foolishly, if not profanely, answered. In the 


response : 
„Woh not to turn thy foot from Hafiz in his bier; 
He shall ascend to Paradise, though steeped in sin while here.“ 


own Odes, chiseled on = alabaster slab, form his fit- 
ting epitaph. 

In spite of the Oriental extravagance which runs 
through the poetry of Hafiz ; in spite of the passionate 
and, to Western taste, too voluptuous tone of many of his 
Odes, the subtle and profound genius of this poet is 
recognized as fully to-day as in his own time, and none 
who have studied his verse, or who know how deeply 
it has entered into some of the best thought of our day, 
will dispute the line that is written on his grave : 


On spiritual men the lamp of Hafiz gleamed.”’ 


Sensuousness is a prominent characteristic of this 
poet, and often his poetry, like the Song of Solomon, 
would repel us by over-ripeness of tone, if we did not 
discern in this exaltation of passion, as in the Hebrew 
poem, a deeper and more spiritual meaning. Hafiz 
was audacious in dealing with all themes, and he took 
the license of genius in casting conventions and dogmas 
to the winds ; but we shall greatly misread him if be- 
hind this masque of Byronic freedom we do not find 
something of the tempered wisdom of Goethe and the 
* insight of Tauler and Molinos. 

He was a daring poet who could sing: 


„The builder of Heaven 
Hath sundered the earth, 
So that no footway 
Leads out of it forth. 


On turnpikes of wonder 


Wine leads the mind forth, 


i 


case of Hafiz, the dispute was settled by the oracular 


He lies buried in a garden at Shiraz, and two of his 
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Straight, side wise, and upward, 
West, southward, and north. 
Stands the vault adamantine 
Until the Doomsday; 
The wine-cup shall ferry 
Thee over the way.“ 
But the same poet sang also : 
‘* Pupil, genuine wisdom learn. 
Yonder, see that bush of roses; 
How before thee it doth burn 
Like the burning bush of Moses 
Hearken, and thou now shalt bear, 
If thy soul's not deaf nor flighty, 
How from out it, soft and clear, 
Speaks to thee the Lord Almighty.” 


Hafiz was a true mystic, to whom earthly passion 
had its spiritual analogue ; who heard in the song of the 
dulbul the note of divine longing, and who saw in the 
flush of the rose a hint of the loveliness that is perennial. 

J read on the porch of a palace bold 
In a purple tablet letters cast— 
A house, though a million winters old, 
A house of earth comes down at last. 
Then quarry thy stones from the crystal all, 
And build the dome that shall not fall.“ 

The essential greatness of Hafiz is recognized on all 
sides; and if evidence were needed, there is the im- 
pressive fact that, although a thousand years have 
passed, men like Herder, Goethe, Ruckert, Freiligrath, 
and Emerson have found inspiration in him; and 
to-night the traveler who has bivouacked in the desert 
has heard the camel-drivers singiug snatches of his 


songs. 
WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 
A NEW YORK SHOP-GIRL. 


By GrorGE J. Manson. 


— 


F Hamlet, a man, made serious objection to the 
plucking out of the heart of his mystery, with what 
show of success could the writer approach a woman 
and ask her to tell the story of her daily life? 1 found 
several shop-girls who would talk; which, considering 
the sex, was not very remarkable ; but they would not 
talk to the purpose. Finally, by accident, I had the 
good fortune to be introduced to one, who, having been 
apprised of my object, confessed that she gave me a 
false name, lest she should ‘‘ get into the papers.” She 
was a young woman, about twenty-two years of age, 
dark-haired. black-eyed, pretty, somewhat lacking in 
refinement, and with that air of self-possession and cour- 
age which comes quickly to some of the sex when they 
are abruptly forced to do battle with the world. The 
girl spoke with perfect freedom ; indeed, with a certain 
air of impudence that was not altogether displeasing. 

‘‘I came from Connecticut,” she said. I had about 
as much idea of being a shop-girl as you have of being 
President of the United States. I say shop girl now; 
awhile ago maybe I would have sai ‘saleslady.’ I will 
explain further on. My father died when I was a mere 
baby. I don’t remember him. My mother died about 
three years ago. She used to do dressmaking, and we 
managed to get along. She wanted to teach the trade 
to me, but Im as dumb as a beetle about sewing; I 
always was,and I suppose I always will be. Idida 
little clerking in the village store, and that’s all I ever 
did till I came to the city. Like nearly all country girls, 
I had read and heard much about New York. I 
thought it would be a grand thing to live here. I was 
discontented in the dull, quiet place where we lived. I 
longed for excitement. 

So, when mother died, there 1 was all alone. 
Friends advised me what to do, but I did not heed 
them. I sold the little property we had—got about 
$600 for it—and then came, for the first time, to the 
great metropolis. For awhile I was bewildered, intoxi- 
cated, with the excitement. I had a married lady friend 
here, and she showed me around some. I tell you J 
was happy. But I knew I had to do something. My 
money wouldn’t last long ; to tell the truth, I spent $100 
of it in less than no time before I gave a thought about 
work. 

% Why don’t you go in a store, Hattie,’ says my 
lady friend; they don’t get much at first, but you can 
get more when you know the business good. You’ re 
pretty, and a good talker. They like girls like you.’ 
And so one morning—I shall never forget it—a pleasant 
day in the early Fall, I starts out. I did not wait for 
an advertisement, but I went right to the stores them- 
selves, When I make up my mind to do a tLing I do 
it; and I walked in store after store, as bold as life, and 
asked them if they wanted any help. Many of them 
said No; some told me to call again. Some didn’t 


want me because I hadn’t worked in New York. I 
shall not forget one place. You want the truth, and 1 
don’t mind giving it to you. 1 had told the proprietor 
(for I was pretty tired walking around) that I was very 
anxious to get a place. He looked at me # moment, and 


said, ‘ Well, we can give you $2.50 a week.’ ‘ Why, that 
wouldn’t pay my board,’I saystohim. ‘Oh! a pretty 
girl like you should have no trouble about getting that 
paid.’ ‘You conteniptlite rascal !’ I said (for I under- 
stood his meaning), ‘ you ought to be shot for talking to 
a woman in that way.’ 

Well, 1 gota place, two days after that, in one of 
the big stores. At first I liked it, there was so much ex- 
citement ; but that was only at first. Now, maybe you 
don’t know much about the girls that work in stores. 
You don't? Well, I know enough now, for, like most 
women, I’m inquisitive. The biggest part of shop-girls, 
or salesladies, whichever they choose to call themselves, 
live at home with their folks. They simply go out to 
earn enough to buy their clothes and a little over. 
That’s what makes salaries so poor, I believe. 

only got $3 when I commenced; and some start less 
thanthat. I had to pay $1 a week for car-fare, so that 
left me only $2. Of course I had to draw on the money 
that had come to me. Now, I wouldn't say a word 
against any of the young women who are working in 
that way ; but after I got into the business I knew more 
than I did before. How can a woman live on $2 a 
week? Why, she can’t; that is, if she eats. She can 
get a room for that, and that’s about all. As I tell you, 
many of these girls live at home, and they get their 
board free. They have no trouble. But there are others, 
all alone in the world, who are weak-minded, and—you 
can imagine what associations they form. 

„ don’t suppose any woman need fear temptation if 
she feels herself proof against it; and temptation comes 
to some women but a few times in a lifetime. But look 
at a shop-girl in New York. Look at the vast number 
of men, and many of them who call themselves gentle- 
men, who are daily on the lookout for a flirtation with 
a woman. Walk up Broadway on any pleasant even- 
ing when the girls are going home, and see whether they 
are not annoyed by the attentions of men on almost 
every block. Think of the several concert balls, that 
look innocent in themselves, but which are only so many 
vestibules to dens of the worst character. Would it be 
strange, then, not to find some shop-girls who can live 
and dress well on $2 or $3 a week? There are no temp- 
tations from within the store. The gentlemen clerks, 
as a rule, ‘look down’ on the female help, and are not 
on terms of familiarity with them. As a friend of mine 
once said, and it has been said many times before, it is 
a curse to a woman, in New York, to have a pretty face. 
But, of course, understand, there are a great many good 
girls among the people you are wriling about. Many 
get married. I have heard a friend say (and she has 
kept strict cc unt) that eight or ten out of twenty-five 
shop-girls in an establishment get married every three 
years. No, she is not yet married herself. 

The work is hard. The hours are from eight until 
half-past six, with two nights when you get off at six. 


Lou know the stores sometimes pretend to shut up early. 


They do close up the front doors, but all the clerks are 
inside, working—looking over the stock, or something 
of that kind—and they are kept there oftentimes until 
eight o’clock at night. 

Tou are not allowed to sit down—not a minute. 
Of course that is bad for a woman's health, as all women 
and doctors know. Then, if you are late in the morn- 
ing, you are fined five cents for every five minutes. If 
you are sick, the time is taken out of your wages. 

The girls bring their lunch with them, and have 
three-quarters of an hour to eat it in. During the 
holidays, at the place where I worked, for two weeks 
the girls were given checks to go to the restaurant, 
where they could order anything they wanted. But, as 
they were only given fifteen minutes’ intermission, you 
can see that they could not eat a very big meal in that 
lime. 

As a rule, the girls are fond of amusement. Why 
shouldn’t they be? There they are, poked up in an old 
store all the week, waiting on stupid customers who 
don't know what they want, and taking impudence 
from the fine ladies who do. When night comes, of 
course they're pretty tired, but, for all that, you will 
find plenty of them going off to balls in the winter and 
picnics in the summer, dancing until twelve o’clock 
and getting only a few hours’ restless sleep before they 


hurriedly eat their breakfast curly in the morning. 


Many of these balls and picnics are not much ac- 
count; in fact, most of them are not. I will confess 
that I went to several such entertainments, but I gave 
up the practice after I saw the company I was in. 

1 got my salary raised very soon. The fact is, I 
was a good talker, and maybe my looks had sometning 
to do with it; at any rate, I got six dollars before I 
left, and the highest they pay is eight. dollars. Mean- 
while, my money was about all spent. I had lent one 
hundred dollars to my lady friend—the married one. 
She died; her husband went to Boston, and, though I 
wrote him several times for the money, 1 never got any 
answer to my letters. I guess he made up his mind he 
wouldn't pay. He was mean kind of a man, anyway, 
and his wife never thought much of him. So then I 
got tobe intimate with * » young woman in our store. 


She was an orpban, like myself; that is, she said she 
was. though I always believed, from certain suspicions 
I had, that only her father was dead, and that her 
mother had run away with another man. Well, we got 
a room, and kept a sort of old maid’s hall, for that was 
the cheapest way to get along. The room was rented 
for ‘light housekeeping,’ and light it certainly was. 
Chops and steaks, chops and steaks, ham and bacon, 
ham and bacon, fried potatoes, bread, butter, coffee, 
and tea—I guess that will cover the bill of fare. We 
managed to exist, but we got sort of tired of this same 
old procession of food, which marched continuously 
around ina circle, always beginning with chops, and 
forever ending in bacon. My friend was a good sewer, 
and so she could attend to our wardrobes. I was a 
pretty good cook, and did my part of the work in that 
way. 

I don’t know much as to the church-going of the 
shop-girls, but, from what I have heard, I think most 
of them in the summer-time go off on excursions, if 
they have gentlemen friends to take them. 1 go to 
church now and then, but always to hear some cele- 
brated preacher, and not because I am devout. I’m 
afraid I’m not as good that way as I ought to be, but I 
hope to be better after awhile. When? Well, very 
soon. There was a young man in our house, the son of 
the landlady. He was a printer—a steady, stay-at- 
home printer. I hear they're not all that way. Well, 
he goes to church regularly—and—and—lI’m no longer 
a saleslady, or a shop-girl. I shall be married néxt 
week. 

„Please send mea paper. Oh! I forgot, you don't 
know my name—and I shall have another by the time 
your piece is published. No matter; I can go to the 
news-stand. Good-by, sir.” 


MONA. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 


III. 


UAN CANITO and Senor Felipe were not the only 
members of the Sefiora’s family who were impatient 
‘or the sheep-shearing. There was also Ramona. 
Ramona was, to the world at large, a far more important 
person than the Sefiora herself. The Sefiora was of the 
past; Ramona was of the present. For one eye that 
could see the significant, at times solemn, beauty of the 
Sefiora’s pale and shadowed countenance, there were a 
hundred that flashed with eager pleasure at the barest 
glimpse of Ramona’s face; the shepherds, the herds- 
men, the maids, the babies, the dogs, the poultry, all 
loved the sight of Ramona; all loved her, except the 
Sefiora. The Scfiora loved her not; never had loved 
her, never could love her ; and yet she had stood in the 
place of mother to the girl ever since her childhood, and 
never once during the whole sixtcen years of her life 
had shown her any unkindness inact. She had prom- 
ised to be a mother to her; and with all the inalienable 
stanchness of her nature she fulfilled the letter of her 
promise. More than the bond lay in the bond ; but that 
was not the Sefiora’s fault. 

The story of Ramona the Sefiora never told. To most 
of the Sefiora’s acquaintances now, Ramona was a 
mystery. They did not know—and noone ever asked a 
hrying question of the Sefiora Moreno—who Ramona’s 
parents were, whether they were living or dead, or why 
Ramona, her name not being Moreno, lived always in 
the Sefiora’s house as a daughter, tended and attended 
equally with the adored Felipe. A few gray-hnaired men 
and women here and there in the country could have 
told the strange story of Ramona; but its beginning was 
more than a half-century back, and much had happened 
since then. They seldom thought of the child. They 
knew she was in the Sefiora Moreno’s keeping, and that 
wasenough. The affairs of the generation just going 


out were not the business of the young people coming 


in. They would have tragedies enough of their own 
presently ; what was the use of passing down the old 
ones? Yet the story was not one to be forg: tten; and 
now and then it was told in the twilight of a summer 
evening, or in the shadows of vines on a lingering after- 
noon, and all young men and maidens thrilled who 
heard it. 

It was an elder sister of the Sefiora’s—a sister old 
enough to be wooed and won while the Sefiora was yet 
at play—who had been promised in marriage to a young 
Scotchman named Angus Phail. She was a beautiful 
woman; and Angus Phail, from the day that he first 
saw her standing in the Presidio gate, became so madly 
her lover that he was like a man bereft of his senses. 
This was the only excuse ever to be made for Ramona 
Gonzaga’s deed. It could never be denied, by her bit. 
terest accusers, that, at the first, and indeed for many 
months, she told Angus she did not love him, and could 
not marry him; and that it was only after his stormy 
and ceaseless entreaties that she to 
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become his wife. Then, almost immediately, she went 
away to Monterey, and Angus set sail for San Blas. He 
was the owner of the richest line of ships which traded 
along the coast at that time: the richest stuffs, carvings, 
woods, pearls, and jewels, which came into the country, 
came in his ships. The arrival of one of them was 
always an event; and Angus himself, having been well- 
born in Scotland, and being wonderfully well-mannered 
for a seafaring man, was made welcome in all the best 
houses, whenever his ships went into harbor, from Mon- 
terey to San Diego. 

The Sefiorita Ramona Gonzaga sailed for Monterey 
the same day and hour her lover sailed for San Blas. 
They stood on the decks waving signals to each other as 
one sailed away to the south, the other to the north. 
It was remembered afterward by those who were in the 
ship with the Sefiorita, that she ceased to wave her sig- 
nals, and had turned her face away, long before her 
lover's ship was out of sight. But the men of the San 
Jose” said that Angus Phail stood immovable, gazing 
northward, till nightfall shut from his sight even the 
horizon line at which the Monterey ship had long before 
disappeared frem view. 

This was to be his last voyage. He went on this 
only because his honor was pledged to do so. Also, 
he comforted himself by thinking that he would bring 
back for his bride, and for the home he meant to give 
her, treasures of all sort, which none could select so 
well as he. Through the long weeks of the voyage he 
sat on deck, gazing dreamily at the waves, and letting 
his imagination feed on pictures of jewels, satins, 
velvets, laces, which would best deck his wife’s form 
and face. When he could no longer bear the vivid 
fancies’ heat in his blood, he would pace the deck, 
swifter and swifter, till his steps were like those of one 
flying in fear; at such times the men heard him mut- 
tering and whispering to himself. Ramona l Ramona! 
Mad with love from the first to the last was Angus 
Phail ; and there were many who believed that if he had 
ever seen the hour when he called Ramona Gonzaga 
his own, his reason would have fied forever at that mo- 
ment, and he would have killed either her or himself, 
as men thus mad have been known to do. But 
that hour never came. When, eight months later, the 

San Jose” sailed into the Santa Barbara harbor, and 

Angus Phail leaped breathless on shore, the second 
man he met, no friend of his, looking him maliciously 
in the face, said: So, ho! You're just too late for the 
wedding! Your sweetheart, the handsome Gonzaga 
girl, wes married here, yesterday, to a fine young officer 
of the Monterey Presidio l“ 

Angus reeled, struck the man a blow full in the face, 
and fell on the ground, foaming atthe mouth. He was 
lifted and carried into a house, and, speedily recovering, 
burst with the strength of a giant from the hands of 
those who were holding him, sprang out of the door, 
and ran bareheaded up the road toward the Presidio. 
At the gate he was stopped by the guard, who 
knew him. 

Is it true?“ gasped Angus. 

es, Sefior,” replied the man, who said afterward 
that his knees shook under him with terror at the look 
on the Scotchman’s face. He feared he would strike 
him dead for his reply. But, instead, Angus burst into 
a maudlin laugh, and, turning away, went staggering 
down the street, singing and laughing. 

The next that was known of him was in a low drink- 
ing-place, where he was seen lying on the floor, dead 
drunk ; and from that day he sank lower and lower, till 

one of the commonest sights to be seen in Santa Bar- 
bara was Angus Phail reeling about, tipsy, coarse, loud, 
profane, dangerous. 

„See what the Sefiorita escaped !“ said the thought- 
less. She was quite right not to have married such 
a drunken wretch.” 

In the rare intervals when he was partially sober, he 
sold all he possessed—ship after ship sold for a song, 
and the proceeds squandered in drinking or worse, 
He never had a sight of his lost bride. He did not seek 
it ; and she, terrified, took every precaution to avoid it, 
and soon returned with her husband to Monterey. 

Finally Angus disappeared, and after a time the news 
came up from Los Angeles that he was there, had gone 
out to the San Gabriel Mission, and was living with the 
Indians. Some years later came the still more surpris- 
ing news that he had married a squaw—a squaw with 
several Indian children—had been legally married by 
the priest in the San Gabriel Mission Church. And 
that was the last that the faithless Ramona Gonzaga 
ever heard of her lover, until twenty-five years after her 
marriage, when one day he suddenly appeared in her 
presence. How he had gained admittance to the house 
was never known; but there he stood before her, bear. 
ing in his arms a beautiful babe, asleep. Drawing him- 
self up to the utmost of his six feet of height, and look- 
ing at her sternly, with eyes blue like steel, he said. 
** Sefiora Ortegna, you once did me a great wrong. 
You sinned, and the Lord has punished me. He has 
denied you children. I also have done a wrong; I have 

sinned, and the Lord has punished me. He has given me 


a child. I ask once more at your hands a boon. Will 
you take this child of mine, and bring it up as a child of 
yours, or of mine, ought to be brought up ?” 

The tears were rolling down the Sefiora Ortegna’s 
cheeks. The Lord had indeed punished her in more 
ways than Angus Phail knew. Her childlessness, 
bitter as that had been, was the least of them. Speech- 
less, she rose, and stretched out her arms for the child. 
He placed it in them. Still the child slept on, undis- 
turbed. 

1 do not know if I will be permitted,” she said 
falteringly ; ‘‘ my husband—” 

Father Salvierderra will command it. I have seen 
him,” replied Angus. 

The Sefiora’s face brightened. ‘‘If that be so, I hope 
it can be as you wish,” she said. Then a strange 
embarrassment came upon her, and looking down 
upon the infant, she said inqulringly: But the child’s 
mother ?” 

Angus’s face turned swarthy red. Perhaps, face 
to face with this gentle and still lovely woman he 
had once so loved, he first realized to the full how 
wickedly he had thrown away his life. With a quick 
wave of his hand, which spoke volumes, he said, 
That is nothing. She has other children, of her uwn 


blood. This is mine, my only one, my daughter. I 


wish her to be yours ; otherwise, she will be taken by 
the Church.” 

With each second that she felt the little warm body’s 
tender weight in her arms, Ramona Ortegna’s heart had 
more and more yearned towards the infant. At these 
words she bent her face down and kissed its cheek, 
„Oh no! not to the Church! I will love it as my 
own,” she said. 

Angus Phail’s face quivered. Feelings long dead with. 
in him stirred in their graves. He gazed at the sad and 
altered face, once so beautiful, so dear. ‘‘I should 
hardly have known you, Sefiora!” burst from him in- 
voluntarily. 

She smiled piteously, with no resentment. ‘‘ That 
is not strange. I hardly know myself,” she whis 
pered. Life has dealt very hardly with me. I 
should not have known you eithcr—Angus.” She pro- 
nounced his name hesitatingly, half appealingly. At 
the sound of the familiar syllables, so long unheard, the 
man’s heart broke down. He buried his face in his 
hands and sobbed out: ‘‘O Ramona, forgive me! I 
brought the child here, not wholly in love; partly in 
vengeance. But I am melted now. Are you sure you 
wish to keep her? I will take her away if you are 
not.” 

Never, so long as 1 live, Angus,” replied Sefiora 
Ortegna. Already 1 feel that she isa mercy from the 
Lord. If wy husband sees no offense in her presence, 
she will be a joy in my life, Has she been christened ?”’ 

Angus cast his eyes down. A sudden fear smote him. 
„Before 1 had thought of bringing her to you,” he 
stammered, ‘‘at first I had only the thought of giving 
her to the Church. I had had her christened by — the 
words retused to leave his lips—‘‘the name— Can 
you not guess, Sefiora, what name she bears ?” . 

The Sefiora knew. My own?” she said. 

Angus bowed his head. The only woman’s name 
that my lips ever spoke with love,“ he said, reassured 
‘‘ was the name my daughter should bear.“ 

„It is well,” replied the Sefiora. Then a great 
silence fell between them. Each studied the other's 
face, tenderly, bewilderedly. Then, by a simultaneous 
impulse, they drew nearer. Angus stretched out both 
his arms with a gesture of infinite love and despair, bent 
down and kissed the hands which lovingly held his 
sleeping child. 

„God bless you, Ramona! Farewell! 
never see me more,” he cried, and was gone. 

In a moment more he reappeared on the threshold of 
the door, but only to say in a low tone, There is no 
need to be alarmed if the child does not wake for some 
hours yet. She has had a safe sleeping - potion given 
her. It will not harm her.“ 

One more long, lingering look into each other's faces, 
and the two lovers, so strangely parted, still more 
strangely met, had parted again, forever. The quarter 
of a century which had lain between them had been 
bridged in both their hearts as if it were but a day. 
In the heart of the man it was the old passionate, ador. 
ing love reawakening; a resurrection of the buried dead 
to full life, with lineaments unchanged. In the woman 
it was not that; there was no buried love to come to 
such resurrection in her heart, for she had never loved 
Angus Phail. But, long unloved, ill-treated, heart- 
broken, she woke at that moment to the realization of 
what manner of love it had been which she had thrown 
away in her youth ; her whole being — for it now, 
and Angus was avenged. 

When Francis Ortegna, late that night, reeled, half 
tipsy, into his wife's room, he was suddenly sobered 
by the sight which met his eyes — his wife kneeling by 
the side of a cradle, in which ay. smiling in its sleep, 
a beautiful infant. 


You will 


lecting, he muttered : 


I wish you joy, Sefiora Ortegna, of your first child!“ 
and with a mock bow, and cruel sneer, he staggered by, 
giving the cradle an angry thrust with his foot as he 
passed 


The brutal taunt did not much wound the Sefiora. 
The time had long since passed when unkind words 
from her husband could give her keen pain. But it 
was a warning not lost upon her new-born mother in- 
stinct, and from that day the little Ramona was care- 
fully kept and tended in apartments where there was no 
danger of her being seen by the man to whom the sight 
of her baby face was only a signal for anger and 
indecency. 

Hitherto Ramona O had, so far as was possible, 
carefully concealed from her family the unhappiness 
of her married life. Ortegna’s character was indeed 
well known; his neglect of his wife, his shameful 


dissipations of all sorts, were notorious in every port in 
the country. But from the wife herself no one had 


even heard so much as a syllable of complaint. She 
was a Gonzaga, and she knew how to suffer in silence. 

But now she saw a reason for taking her sister into her 
confidence. It was plain to her that she had not many 
years to live; and what then would become of the 
child? Left to the tender mercies of Ortegna, it was 
only too certain what would become of her Long, sad 
hours of perplexity the lonely woman passed, with the 
little laughing babe in her arms, vainly endeavoring to 
forecast her future. The near chance of her own death 
had not occurred to her mind when she accepted the 
trust. 

Before the little Ramona was a year old, Angus Phail 
died. An Indian messenger from San Gabriel brought 
the news to Sefiora Ortegna. He brought her also a 
hox and a letter, given to him by Angus the day before 
his death. The box contained jewels of value, of 
fashions a quarter of a century old. They were the 
jewels which Angus had bought for his bride. These 
alone remained of all his fortune. Even in the lowest 
depths of his degradation, a certain sentiment had re- 
strained him from parting with them. The letter con- 
tained only these words: ‘‘I send you all I have to 
leave my daughter. I meant to bring them myself this 
year. I wished to kiss your hands and hers once more, 
But I am dying. Farewell.” 

After these jewels were in her possession, Sefiora 
Ortegna rested not till she had persuaded Sefiora Moreno 
to journey to Monterey, and had put the box into her 
keeping as a sacred trust. She also won from her a 
sDlemn promise that at her own death she would adopt 
the little Ramona. This promise came hard from Sefi- 
ora Moreno. Except for Father Salvierderra's influ- 
ence, she had not given it. She did not wish any deal- 
ings with such alien and mongrel blood. ‘‘If the child 
were pure Indian, I would like it better,” she said. ‘I 
like not these crosses. It is the worst, and not the beat 
of each, that remaius.” 

But the promise once given, Sefiora Ortegna was con- 
tent. Well she knew that her sister would not lic, nor 
evade a trust. The little Ramona’s future was assured. 
During the last years of the unhappy woman’s life the 
child was her only comfort. Ortegna’s conduct had 
become so openly and defiantly infamous that he even 
flaunted his illegitimate relations in his wife’s presence ; 
subjecting her to gross insults, spite of her helpless inva- 
lidism, This last outrage was too much for the Gon- 
zaga blood to endure; the Sefiora never afterward left 
her apartment, or spoke to her husband. Once more 
she sent for her sister to come ; this time, to see her die. 
Every valuable she possessed, jewels, laces, brocades, 
and damasks, she gave into her sister’s charge, to save 
them from falling into the hands of the base creature 
that she knew only too well would stand in her place as 
soon as the funeral services had been said over her dead 
body. 

Stealthily, as if she bad been a thief, the sorrowing 
Sefiora Moreno conveyed her sister’s wardrobe, article 
by article, out of the house, to be sent to her own home. 
It was the wardrobe of a princess. The Ortegnas lav- 
ished money always on the women whose hearts they 
broke ; aud never ceased to demand of them that they 
should sit superbly arrayed in their lonely wretchedneas, 

One hour after the funeral, with a scant and icy cere- 
mony of farewell to her dead sister’s husband, Sefiora 
Moreno, leading the little four-year-old Ramona by the 
hand, left the house, and early the next morning set sail 
for home. 

When Ortegna discovered that his wife’s jewels and 
valuables of all kinds were gone, he fell into a great 
rage, and sent a messenger off, post-haste, with an in- 
sulting letter to the Sefiora Moreno, demanding their 
return. For answer, he got a copy of his wife’s memo- 
randa of instructions to her sister, giving all the said 
valuables to her in trust for Ramona ; also a letter from 
Father Salvierderra, upon reading which he sank into a 
fit of despondency that lasted a day or two, and gave 
his infamous associates considerable alarm lest they had 
lost their comrade. But he soon shook off the influence, 
whatever it was, and settled back into his old galt on the 
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same old high-road tothe devil. Father Salvierderra 
could alarm him, but not save him. | 

And this was the mystery of Ramona. No wonder 
the Sefiora Moreno never told the story. No wonder, 
perhaps, that she never loved the child. It was a sad 
legacy, indissolubly linked with memories which had in 
them nothing but bitterness, shame, and sorrow from 
first to last. 

How much of all this the young Ramona knew or 
suspected was locked in her own breast. Her Indian 
biood had as much proud reserve in it as was ever in- 
fused into the haughtiest Gonzaga’s veiis. While she 
was yet a little child, she had one day said to the Sefiora 
Moreno: Sefiora, why did my mother give me to the 
Sefiora Ortegna ?” 

Taken unawares, the Sefiora replied hastily, ‘‘ Your 
mother had nothing whatever to do with it. It was 
your father.” 

Was my mother dead?“ continued the child. 

Too late the Sefiora saw her mistake. I do not 
know,” she replied ; which was literally true, but had 
the spirit of a lie in it. I never saw your mother.” 

„Did the Sefiora Ortegna ever see her?“ persisted 
Ramona. 

“No, never,” answered the Sefiora, coldly, the old 
wounds burning at the innocent child’s unconscious 
touch. 

Ramona felt the chill, and was silent for a time, her 
face sad and her eyes tearful. At last she said, ‘ I wish 
I knew if my mother was dead.“ 

„Why?!“ asked the Seüora. 

Because if she is not dead I would ask her why she 
did not want me to stay with her.” 

The gentle piteousness of this reply smote the Sefiora’s 
conscience. Taking the child in her arms, she said, 
Who has been talking to you of these things, Ra- 
mona ?” 

Juan Can,” she replied. 

What did he say?“ asked the Sefiora, with a look 
in her eye which boded no good to Juan Canito. 

It was not to me he said it, it was to Luigo; but I 
heard him,” answered Ramona, speaking slowly, as if 
collecting her various reminiscences on the subject. 
„Twice I neard him. He said that my mother was no 
good, and that my fsether was bad too.” And the tears 
rolled down the child’s cheeks. 

The Sefiora’s sense of justice stood her well in place 
of tenderness, now. Caressing the little orphan as she 
had never before done, she said, with an earnestncss 
which sank deep into the child's mind, Ramona must 
not believe any such thing as that. Juan Can is a bad 
man to say it. He never saw either your father or your 
mother, and so he could know nothing about them. I 
knew your father very well. He was not a bad man. 
He was my friend, and the friend of the Sefiora Ortegna; 
and that was the reason he gave you to the Sefioro Or- 
tegna, because she had no child of her own; and I 
think your mother had a good many.” 

Oh!“ said Ramona, relieved, for the moment, at 
this new view of the situation—that the gift had been 
not as a charity to her but to the Sefiora Ortegna. Did 
the Sefiora Ortegna want a little daughter very much ?” 

Ves, very much indeed,” said the Sefiora, heartily, 
and with fervor. ‘‘ She had grieved many years because 
she had no child.” 

Silence again for a brief space, during which the 
little lonely heart, grappling with its vague instinct of 
loss and wrong, made wide thrusts into the perplexities 
hedging it about, and presently electrified the Sefiora 
by saying in a half-whisper, ‘‘ Why did not my father 
bring me to you first? Did he know you did not want 
any daughter ?” 

The Sefiora was dumb for a second ; then recovering 
herself, she said, ‘‘ Your father was the Sefiora Orteg- 
na's friend more than he was mine. I was only a child 
then.” 

Of course you did not need any daughter when you 
had Felipe,” continued Ramona, pursuing her original 
line of inquiry and reflection without noticing the 
Sefiora’s reply. A son is more than a daughter; but 
most people have both,” eying the Sefiora keenly to see 
what response this would bring. 

But the Sefiora was weary and uncomfortable with 
the talk. At the very mention of Felipe, a swift flash 
of consciousness of her inability to love Ramona had 
swept through her mind. Ramona,” she said firmly, 
“while you are a little girl, you cannot understand any 
of these things. When you are a woman, I will tell 
you all that I know myself about your father and your 
mother. It is very little. Your father died when you 
were only two years old. All that you have to do is to 
be a good child, and say your prayers, and when Father 
Salvierderra comes he will be pleased with you. And 
he will not be pleased if you ask troublesome questions. 
Don’t ever speak to me again about this. When the 
proper time comes I will tell you myself.” 

This was when Ramona was ten. She was now nine- 


teen. She had never again asked the Sefiora a question 


bearing on the forbidden subject. She had been a good 
child and said her prayers, and Father Salvierderra had 


been always pleased with her, growing more and more 
deeply attached to her year by year. But the proper 
time had not yet come for the Sefiora to tell her any- 
thing more about her father and mother. There were 
few mornings on which the girl did not think, Per- 
haps it may be to-day that she will tell me.” But she 
would not ask. Every word of that conversation was 
as vivid in her mind asit had been the day it occurred, 
and it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that dur- 
ing every day of the whole nine years it had deepened in 
her heart the conviction which had prompted the child’s 

question, ‘‘Did he know that you did not want any 
daughter ?” 

A nature less gentle than Ramona’s would have been 
embittered, or at least hardened, by this consciousness. 
But Ramona’s was not. She never put it in words to 
herself. She accepted it, as those born deformed seem 
sometimes to accept the pain and isolation caused by 
their deformity, with an unquestioning acceptance, 
which is as far above resignation as resignation is above 
rebellious repining. 

No one would have known, from Ramona’s face, 
manner, or habitual conduct, that she had ever experi- 
enced a sorrow or had a care. Her face was sunny, 
she had a joyous voice, and never was seen to pass a 
human being without a cheerful greeting, to highest 
and lowest the same. Her industry was tireless. She 
had had two years at school, in the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart at Los Angeles, where the Sefiora had 
placed her at much personal sacrifice, during one of the 
hardest times the Moreno estate had ever seen. Here 
Ramona had won the affection of all the Sisters, who 
spoke of her habitually as the ‘‘ blessed child.” They 
had taught her all the dainty arts of lace-weaving, em- 
broidery, and simple fashions of painting and drawing, 
which they knew ; not over-much learning out of books, 
but enough to make her a passionate lover of verse and 
romance. For serious study or for deep thought she 
had no vocation. She was a simple, joyous, gentle, 
clinging, faithful nature, like a clear brook rippling 
along in the sun—a nature as unlike as possible to the 
Sefiora’s, with its mysterious depths and stormy, hidden 
currents. 

Of these Ramona was dimly conscious, and at times 
had a tender, sorrowful pity for the Sefiora, which she 
dared not show, and could only express by renewed in- 
dustry, and tireless endeavor to fulfill every duty pos- 
sible in the house. This gentle faithfulness was not 
wholly lost on Sefiora Moreno, though its source she 
never suspected; aud it won no new recognition from 
her for Ramona, no increase of love. 

But there was one on whom not an act, not a look, 
not a smile of all this graciousness was thrown away. 
That one was Felipe. Daily more and more he won- 
dered at his mother’s lack of affection of Ramona. 
Nobody knew so well as he how far short she stopped of 
loving her. Felipe knew what it meant, how it felt, to 
be loved by the Sefiora Moreno. 
while he was a boy that one sure way to displease his 
mother was to appear to be aware that she did not treat 
Ramona as she treated him. And long before he had 
become a man he had acquired the habit of keeping to 
himself most of the things he thought and felt about his 
little playmate sister—a dangerous habit, out of which 
were slowly ripening bitter fruits for the Sefiora’s gather- 
ing in later years. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Ohris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


A few of us are receiving sharp criticism for having supported 
the nomination of a Catholic priest on the School Board. It is 
charged that we traded for no“ votes on the license question. 
It is true that our attitude helped the no vote, and the result 
was the election of the priest and an overwhelming victory for 
no license in a heretofore doubtful town. They were, however, 
distinct issues in my mind, and, so far as I know, with every 
Protestant who voted with me. I urged the cause of the Catho- 

ics on only one ground, that of justice. Inasmuch as the law 
taxes them for the support of the schools and compels them to 


tend their children, and their children constitute about one- 


half the attendance, I thought it no more than right that they 
should be represented in the management. How do you view 


the issue? What are the facts in the Cambridge case,“ to 


which I have been often referred? A SUBSCRIBER. 
All trading of votes we regard as in the nature of bribery, 


and as a prolific cause of political corruption. The tempta- | 
tion is sometimes great, and the arguments by which it is 


defended are often plausible ; but it is wholly evil, and that 
continually. It is a great deal better that the worst party 
that ever threatened the Republic should triumph than that 
the best party that ever promised it deliverance from dan- 
ger should triumph by unworthy means. There is no reason 
why a Roman Catholic should be refused a place on a 
School Board, if he is otherwise fitted for the place. If it is 
right for a Protestant to vote against a Romanist because he 
is a Romanist, it is right for a Romanist to vote against a 
Protestant because he isa Protestant. It will be a sorry 
day for the Republic if ever we should inaugurate the prac- 
tice of making our political lines identical with our church 
lines. There is, indeed, one reason why we may well hesi- 
tate to give large political power to g consistent Romanist, 


But Felipe had learned |. 


but it is of a political, not of n religious, nature. He avows 
a supreme allegiance to a foreign Power, and the same ob- 
jection applies that would apply to an unnaturalized for- 
eigner. But there is no reason why Roman Catholic citizens 
should not be allowed a representation on our School 
Boards, and every reason why they should. In the Cam- 
bridge case a Roman Catholic priest undertook to compel 
the parents in his parish to take their children out of the 
public school and put them into the parish school, by 
threatening excommunication if they refused ; he was over- 
ruled by his ecclesiastical superior. There is no question 
that it is the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church that 
education should be conducted by the Church, not by the 
State; but this is also the doctrine of a great many Protest- 
ants, though of a diminishing number ; and we do not be- 
lieve that a majority, or even aconsiderable minority, of the 
American Roman Catholic ecclesiastics favor enforcing this 
doctrine upon reluctant parents by ecclesiastical pains and 
penalties. The Roman Catholics are our fellow-citizens ; 
they pay their share of the taxes; when the country is 
threatened they go to war for it; and they are to be treated 
with respect and confidence as our equals in the adminis- 
tration of the Government in all its departments. 


In your answers to Inquiring Friends you say, The vote of 
the State (for President) is always cast solidly for one candidate 
or the other at the Electoral College. Ils thts necessarily so? 
Was it so in the first election of Mr. Lincoln, when four only out 
of the seven electoral] votes cast by New Jersey were for Mr. 


: Lincoln? Have there not been other instances of the kind in 


our history ? A. C. P. 
The statement of The Christian Union was too broad, 

and the correction of our correspondent is correct. 
Under the Constitution of the United States each State 
appoints, in such manner as the Legislature may direct, a 
number of Electors equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in 
Congress. In point of fact, in nearly all the States these 
Electors are elected by popular vote; each political party 
puts in nomination not only Electors, but also Presidential 
candidates, for whom the Electors are, of course, bound in 
honor to vote, and each body of Electors is voted for ona 
single ticket. But it is entirely possible for any voter to 
scratch his ticket, and when this is done by a sufficient 
number of voters, the result is a mixed electoral ticket in 
the State. This seems to have been the case in New Jersey 
in 1860, when that State cast in the Electoral College four 
votes for Abrabam Lincoln and three fcr S. A. Douglas. 
But this is a very rare occurrence. The vote of New York 
State was similarly divided between Andrew Jackson and 
Jobn Quincy Adams in 1828; but we -believe that there has 
been no instance of a divided vote since that time except 
that of New Jersey in 1860. 


Is there any contemporaneous record or proof of the existence 


of such a man as Christ is represented by the Scriptures, except 


that written by his followers, the Apostles, and what little 
Josephus says of him? Please refer me to it if there is any. 

Prescott, Arizona. H. 

No. Nor any of Cyrus the Great except Herodotus and 
Xenophon, both of whom wrote nearly a century after. But 
this does not throw any doubt over the essential facts of 
his existence. In short, the only biographies we possess of 
any ancient men are those written by their biographers. 


Home. 


OLD HOUSES AND NEW. 


By JoEL BENTON. 


INTEND some day to build an old house—not sim- 

ply a new one. In fact, if the old one I now occupy 
should not do to build with, or wpon—so that its walls 
when I am ready to begin must be completely razed—I 
shall still aim to make the successor to it the heir of its 
virtues. This will not be from any mere fashion or 
affectation ; but because in nothing so much as in do- 
mestic architecture does a well-selected conservatism 
afford the prime advantages of both use and beauty. 
Quaint old Fuller says: He that alters an old house is 
tied as a translator to the original, and is confined to the 
fancy of the first builder ;” which is true enough. But 
he adds also, what is still more pertinent: Such a man 
were unwise to pluck down good old buildings, to erect, 
perchance, worse new.” 

‘And, with a few exceptions, it is to the very old build- 
ings that we must go to find the essential virtues of a 
good structure. I may not be quite accurate in the 
chronology of the decadence of domestic architecture— 
for no dates, perhaps, perfectly define its limits—but I 
think the thirty years between 1835 and 1865 indicate 
the period when the modern country house deteriorated 
most toward cheapness and flashiness—when the solid 
old frames and fireplaces were most thoroughly lost 
sight of, and were generally discarded for very poor 
substitutes. It was not far from fifty years ago, at any 
rate, that that direful style of house building began, 
which caught its patterns from the Parthenon, and which 
made so many farm and village houses—so many barns 
and lesser buildings, in fact—reflect the architrave and 
frieze of Phidias, and that disposed the Doric temple 
and its colonnaded grandeur to very vulgar uses. It was 
a curious freak, that has happily passed by, leaving its 
monuments here and there as a comical reminder. But 
whatever may be thought of the exterior of these build-. 
ings, the internal frames were usually of strong hewn 
tiinber, which is more than can be said of some later work | 
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I suppose the modern balloon frame, with chimneys that 
begin in the second story, may do very well for a time 


may keep out the rain and scorching sun; but one can- 


not associate with them much that goes to constitute the 
idea of a permanent home. They are built by contract, 
rapidly ; and in ten or fifteen years they look sickly and 
dilapidated enough. Just across the way from where I 
write stands an old house which was built—as an in- 
scription worked in by darker-colored bricks testifies— 
in 1761, that is not considered of great value, which is 
really worth two new ones of the frailer kind I refer to. 
Its ample fireplaces and solidly built chimneys, with 
heavy cross-beams and frame, might be built upon for a 
restoration that would secure great solidity, strength, 
picturesqueness, and elegance. 

In the house, too, where I write, built nearly ninety 
years ago, a broad central chimney begins in the cellar, 
and passes from a base of great breadth through the 
entire center of the main building. Around this chim- 
ney, and three others which commence from the ground, 
are disposed seven fireplaces; and toom has also been 
made to connect with three of these chimneys ample 
brick ovens. From these and other substantial features, 
the house, which needs to be rebuilt—and which is 
simple enough in appearance—could gather a beginning 
for some proposed better form that would repay a good 
deal of patient thought, and warrant a fairly liberal ex- 
pense. I know as well as my critical reader that there 
is a pitfall in this suggestion which needs to be looked 
after. You can restore the old house at too expensive 
a rate, sometimes, if you do not study well the possi- 
bilities that are in it, and know exactly how to bring 
them out in the new structure. 

An old house which was well built in its time is cer- 
tain, for one thing, to be solid and strong. Our modern 
arrangements for heating, through which the spacious 
chimney and fireplace have been superseded, has made 
it possible to live in a much frailer edifice than our 
grandfathersknew. The furnace and the air-tight, base- 
burning stoves are chiefly responsible for this demoral- 
ization of our country house architecture, and against 
their undeniable comfort, for which we have celebrated 
them, we must set the loss of good ventilation and con- 
sequent tenderness of the modern constitution, many 
headaches, much languor and ill-health. The modern 
frequency of pneumonia is no doubt owing to the fact that 
we live too much in tropical rooms, from which, when 
we open an outside door, we pass at once into rigors of 
climate that are often akin to an arctic latitude. A sin- 
gle step takes us from the torrid zone to Nova Zembla, 
and the step backward is not much more sulubrious. 

But, I am glad to say, a consideration of this matter 
has quite recently impressed a large number with a 
growing sense of the virtue of the older houses. We 
shall not, of éourse—until something better arrives 
give up essentially the modern modes of heating ; but 
I think we shall build so as not to discard the open fire- 
place altogether, in due time. While we temper the gen- 
eral atmosphere with the hot-air furnace or with steam, 
we shall have occasion to dispense with these when the 
older way will serve; or when it does not, we may avail 
ourselves of the most natural means of counteracting 
the ill effects which are concomitant with the newer 
modes. 

It is interesting to note how slowly we have been ar- 
riving at the present pitch of modern comfort with our 
houses. Nothing marks tke ascent of man, or civiliza- 
tion, more clearly. Tho truth is,” says Mr. Mason, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there were but 
few provisions made for domestic comfort. Glass was 
rarely used, and at that time a chimney was spoken of 
as a modern luxury’ that few could afford. As 
late as the fourteenth century the principal rooms in a 
dwelling were on the upper floors, and were reached by 
stairs on the exterior of the house. It was not till near 
the close of the fifteenth century that ornamental stairs 
were introduced ; and, in fact, we must come down to 
the days of Queen Bess before we find any reasonable 
amount of thought bestowed on domestic architecture 
and furnishing.” 

In the book from which I have just been quoting 
there is a picture of a door from a noted house of the 
sixteenth century, hung with rude hinges—a door ap- 
parently opening into a spacious hall—which has no latch, 
or provision serving the purpose of that now necessary 
device. So, it would seem, we may go too far back, 
if we look simply for that which is ancient. What I am 
pleading for, however, is that general sincerity and 
strength which you are most apt to find in the best 
houses of the last century and of the early part of the 
present one, which are now standing. There are some 
old houses a story and a half high which need little 
more than to be given the appropriate elevation. In 
doing this, suppose you adopt the old pitch-back roof 
with dormer windows, so similar to tae modern Man- 
sard. You can do this without making it seem that the 
building belongs to the chronologies, and preserve all 
the comfort that goes with the best later features. 

Many of the casings and doors of old houses, the deep 


windows, the spacious halls, and the liberal stairways, 


are all that can be desired, and better than you would 
get, perhaps, in any new house you should build. 
Now, if one is fortunate enough to own an old house 
containing enough of these coveted traits, but deficient 
in some that may be justly added, let him be careful to 
so reconstruct it—whether adding to it laterally or up- 
wards—as not to be amenable to the accusation of pour- 
ing new wine into old bottles. A careful study of what 
old houses permit will give enough latitude to enable 
one to achieve almost any desirable dignity and effect. 

I am well satisfied that a good deal of the complaint 
which is urged concerning the expensiveness of recon- 
structions arises from the fact that those who rebuild 
do not clearly see what they want before they begin the 
work ; and the country carpenter adds to this confusion 
of mind by not having patience with, or skill in, recon- 
struction. He can destroy, or he can build anew after a 
certain primitive, traditional rote; but he is no archi- 
tect, and is accustomed to work without intelligent 


prescription. It may surprise urban, and suburban, 


people to hear it stated—but it is true, nevertheless— 
that by far the largest number of houses that are built 
in remote country towns—and some that are built with 
very liberal expense—are devised out of the carpenter's 
head, so to speak, while he is proceeding with the work. 
Oftener than not he has no other help than the sugges- 
tions of his patron, thrown in from time to time, who 
may sometimes know more than the carpenter does 
about planning the arrangements to be secured, for the 
simple reason that he cannot well know less. 

An intelligent English mechanic who saw a large 
house in process of erection in this country, when he 
first came over, was a good deal astonished that the 
work went on without an architect. What amused him 
most was that the whole building had been substantially 
erected before any one knew where the chimneys were 
to be placed, or how many there were to be. 

The fact that I have spoken of a ‘‘ selected conserva- 
tism” should debar the supposition that I am a fanatic 
on behalf of that which has nothing but its age to com- 
mend it, should such a fanaticism exist. If there is any 
point, though, in which age simply, or the simulation 
of it, may be rightly considered, it is in respect to the 
color we use when the structure is completed. A 
house, says Downing, should seem to grow up out 
of the landscape, and not appear as if it were imposed 
above it. Some tint, then, that is harmonious with the 
scenery—that is, keyed to the tone of the mosses, rocks, 
and trees—and which an old house is pretty sure to get, 
will seem altogether the most fit. The barks of some 
ash trees—the black ash, for instance—have a wonder- 
fully soothing, soft effect to the eye, and can be advan- 
tageously imitated. It has been remarked that only in 
the torrid zone, or under Eastern skies, are high colors 
admissible in architecture. The most highly-colored 
buds and flowers, such as are indicated in Church’s 
Heart of the Andes,” are to be found near the equator, 
as a rule, while on the North American side of the tem- 
perate zone the prevailing outdoor tints are neutral or 
moderate in emphasis. If you should paint a building 
a fiery red, as I have seen one painted under our sky, 
even Nature would in time protest—for she shows her 
revolt by beginning at once to tone it gradually down. 

I wish to mention, before concluding, for the sake of 
those who intend to build, a pretty feature worth imi- 
tating, which belongs to the old house from which I 
write. The sitting-room clock, which ticks near me, is 
built directly into the walls of the house, a glazed front 
and molded casing having been prepared for its recep- 
tion when the house was erected. It is wound up in a 
bedroom at its rear, while it looks out into the sitting- 
room at its front, where it has dispensed the time of day 
to three different generations, and has waited long 
enough to serve a fourth. It is thoroughly out of the 
way in this position ; it gives a unique character to the 
room ; and I imagine it is the only clock in the United 
States which is not to be accounted as personal property, 


but which is real estate—a part of the house and farm. 


A house,” says Fuller, had better be too little for 
a day than too great fora year.” And yet I would not 
have it cramped and small. I like the old lady’s idea 
who meant to lay out her house generously enough, 
even if she left the best rooms—some of the chambers, 
say—unfinished and a few windows boarded up, to 
await the enlargement of her purse. 


SUCCESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 


WOMEN IN CANADA. 


HE closing days of April have been fraught with a 
special interest to all friends of the higher educa- 

tion of women in Canada. For the first time, women 
have publicly received university degrees on equal terms 
with their masculine competitors. Five ladies have 
graduated—in arts and medicine—in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, the first to honor itself by opening its privi- 


| leges fully to women. And they have graduated with such 


honor as to draw forth warm encomiums from Prin- 


Grant publicly expressed his desire that all the students of 
the University might be hereafter actuated by the same 
conscientious earnestness which had characterized these 
five women during their course. The young man who 
spoke as valedictorian for the graduating class in art 
expressed the warm esteem felt for the lady students, 
and remarked that, whatever difference of opinion might 
exist as to the advisa-bility of young women taking a 
university curriculum, none henceforth could possibly 
exist as to their a-dility. Miss Fitzgerald, one of the two 
lady graduates in arts, has carried off the Prince of 
Wales’s gold medal for proficiency in Greek, and has 
passed the best examination hitherto passed in that 
language by any student. Another lady—Mrs. McGil- 
livray, M.D., one of the three graduates in medicine— 
besides passing honorably in her strictly professional ex- 
aminations, carried off the University gold medal for 
‘Chemistry in Arts. This lady acted as valedictorian at 
the close of the Ladies’ Medical College, and in an able 
address treated the question naturally prominent at such 
a time, bringing down the house” by various clever 
hits in taking off the current platitudes frequently aired 
regarding.“ woman’s sphere,” sketching the character and 
aims of the vapid and frivolous butterflies who live 
wholly for ‘‘society,” and in estimating the value of a 
more thorough education in fitting women for the duties 
of wife and mother. The occasion was one to call nat- 
urally for reference to the main question, for these 
ladies have not won their entrée to the healing profes- 
sion without a brave struggle. When they first ap- 
plied to the medical faculty affiliated with the University 
co know whether ladies would be admitted to its classes, 
they were promised separate summer sessions—equiva- 
lent, of course, to a separate college. As, however, only 
two or three at first presented themselves, this arrange- 
ment was felt too burdensome to be kept up ; and it was 
decided to try the experiment of coeducation in medi-. 
cine as in other classes. Whether it was in consequence 
of prejudice on the part of the students or of one of the 
professors, or both, this experiment failed, causing a 
rebellion on the part of the male students, the result 
being the simultaneous formation of two ladies’ medical 
colleges—one in Kingston andone in Toronto. The one 
in Kingston has, so far, been the imost numerously at- 
tended, and has sent out the first graduates. The three 
ladies who hold this honorable position have well vindi- 
cated their claims to the privileges they have obtained, 
and have helped to win for the movement an assured 
success. One of them has generously offered herself 
as a medical missionary to the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and will probably 
ere long go out to India as the first female medical mis- 
sionary from Canada to heathen women. It might be 
added that the experiment of coeducation in the art 
classes has been attended by no inconvenience, and by 
perfect success. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.) 


Our children have taken so much pleasure in a few little 
simple amusements which others might enjoy if only sug- 
gested tothem, that I cannot resist fhe impulse to help other 
mothers, through, this column, as I have been helped many 
times. Perhaps the one that is enjoyed most of all is soap- 
bubbles. We first got the all-clay pipes; but so many were 
broken at the stem during play-time that we tried those with 
cane stems, only the bowl being clay. They last much longer. 
We buy three for five cents. The older members of the 
family often join the children in this fun, and Papa blows 
smoke into live bubbles, and Auntie makes four and five in 
a row, which variations are much enjoyed. 

Stringing buttons is also much liked. I give my tiny boy 
a blunt-pointed worsted needle, and he is almost as skillful 
and quick making his string full as the older ones. I know 
a needle is a dangerous thing in a child’s hands, but believe, 
as the kindergartners do about scissors, thata child will get 
hold of them sometimes even with the greatest caution on 
the part of older ones ; therefore, give him a small round- 
pointed pair, such as dry goods clerks use, and teach him 
how to use it. A low box or other receptacle, filled, or 
nearly so, with clean sand, and little wooden buckets and 
small shovels and spades, afford endless amusement. You 
will be surprised, if you have not tried them, to see how 
long your little ones will be happy with these simple things. 

M. H. G. 


Preparing for sea-sickness is now the object of many of 
our readers. Authorities differ in respect to the cause 
and cure. Darwin’s idea that the disturbance of the usual 
functions is the cause of sea-sickness is probably not wholly 
true; but it is, quite possibly, partly true. Proper attention 
to the functions of local motion, respiration, and vision may 
so far mitigate the trouble as to greatly reduce its misery. 
How the muscles can be properly educated to prevent the 
reflex irritations arising from little surprises is not fully 
told us by those who attribute sea-sickness to that cause; 
but we are advised to take no food likely to disturb the 
digestive organs, to inhale an abundant supply of oxygen, 
and to take little medicine. Bromide of sodium is perhaps 
the safest drug in use for the prevention of sea-sickness, and 


that should be taken only according to the directions. 8 of 
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Will the editor of the department of Hints, Questions, and Ex- 
perience please answer through your columns, or by letter, 
where an engraving of Henry Ward Beecher can be had; H con- 
venient. please state prices and sizes. W. C. W. 

ALLEXKTOWN, Pa. 

William E. Marshall made a large steel n of Mr. 
Beecher, which can probably be had tbrough Oscar Mar- 
shall, 89 Park Row, New York. William Holl, engraver, also 
made a fine one some years ago. We do not know where it 
can be had, but probably from any of the principal print- 
sellers. Benjamin Lander, 14 John Street, has just com- 
pleted an excellent large etching of Mr. Beecher, which we 
understand is shortly to be published. 


There are many pretty fabrics for tennis suits, and it is 
quite worth while for a young girl to make for herself some- 
thing loose-fitting and bright in color which the dew will not 
spoil, and from which the dust can be easily brushed off. 
For this purpose a light woolen fabric is best, although there 
are cotton goods very pretty and serviceable. But whatever 
the material, it should be light, and the waist should be so 
loose as to give abundent room for an easy swing of the 
arms. The skirt should either be fastened to the waist or 
suspended from the shoulders in some way. The skirt, of 
course, should be wide enough to give good room for a free 
step in running. 


The drum of the ear is sometimes ruptured in diving. To 
prevent it, it is necessary that the pressure upon the mem- 
brane should be compensated by an equally resisting pres- 
sure from within. To accomplish this, a full inspiration 
should be taken prior to diving, the mouth kept shut, and 
the back part of the nose closed by the raising (which is 
almost instinctive) of the soft palate. The act of swallow- 
ing will force sufficient air through the eustachian tube into 
the middle ear to resist the pressure from without. 


Salt is a good destroyer of lawn weeds. After the 
first cutting in the spring, put a little salt on each weed, 
and in two or three days they will be quite dead and 
the grass begin to cover the spot. It is reported that a 
rough pasture was in this way converted into a tennis 
ground for six courts in a marvelously short time. It took 
three days to salt the weeds, but that was an end of them, 
and the grass hastened to fill their places. 


A sty, which is a small tumor on the edge of the eyelid, 
may be checked by the use of tincture of iodine. Keep the 
lids apart for a few moments after the iodine is applied to the 
inflamed papilla with a fine camel-hair pencil. Within 
twenty- our hours, if several such applications are made, 
the sty will probably disappear. 


Our Youna Forks. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO?’ 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 


OU may say this over in two ways: What will you 

do? What toi you do? The strange thing about 
it is just this: if you fail to answer it the first time, 
there will be alarm, misery, and dismay in the second 
question. It will be, indeed, What wi you do now? 
A boy leaves school and looks about in the world for 
something to do, and then it is the question comes up. 
What will you do—be doctor, lawycr, enginecr, mer- 
chant, farmer, sailor—what? Decide as you will, make 
the best choice you cgn, but remember that a right de- 
cision now may save you from being obliged some day 
to ask the question again. It is an easy matter now. 
It may be a pretty lively little battle some day, with a 
whole pack of wolves serenading round the front door, 
and the cartridges all gone. 

Of a hundred boys who have this question to ask at 
the end of the next school year, at least seventy-five will 
decide to take up a profession or to go intoastore. Of 
the others, perhaps one will decide to be a farmer. 
Well, my lonely little man, how is this? Are you 
wiser than all the others, or are you the dunce of the 
class? Give me your hand, young man. The other 
fellows have gone off to town to live in hall bedrooms, 
to walk dull streets, to work like laborers to get a foot- 
hold in a store, only to find the clerkly life is not a 
happy one. They have put on fine raiment which 
costs a deal of labor to pay for, they live in nice houses 
with fearful rents, and stare through plate-glass win- 
dows with a terrible stone in their hearts, waiting, 
waiting, years, for the bare chance to earn a living. 
Good-by, my ninety-and-nine. You carry ten pounds 
of courage to half an ounce of wisdom. 

Here is the blue sky overhead. There go the clouds 
moved by the winds. There is the sun. Here the 
friendly earth. There is heat and cold, soft airs and 
frosts ; the solid rocks, the woods, the streams, and 
countless creatures, nearly all good friends at that. 
Here is the farm with all these, God's creatures. Allow 
me to present your business partners. If all these 
things could hear and understand, we might say to 
them, Attention, please! Allow me to present the head 
of the house, the boy master of the universe. They 
are only silent partners in the concern, so it does not 
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the terms of the business partnership, and will never 


fail to do their part of the work. 

Now, if your father had built up a fine business and 
intended to take you in as a partner, so that you might 
continue the firm after he had left it, you would be 
taken in as a junior clerk, that you might learn the 
business. You are going to bea farmer. That is, you 
intend to go into partnership with Nature. The sun, 
the rain, the snow, the seasons, the earth and all things 
that grow and live upon it, are to work with you or 
for you. It is true there are some plants that will 
grow in the wrong place and choke off the more or- 
derly partners. These unruly and weedy workers 
mean well, but don’t know any better. You must not 
get discouraged, but let them know you mean to be 
master. There are also insects and animals who do 
not reaily mean to do wrong. You will have to be 
master over them also. The Great Partner who pre- 
sides over all has also his own work to carry on, and 
perhaps his work may interfere with yours, as when 
floods or storms or killing frosts appear. Be not 
afraid. Things in the long run are on the farmer boy’s 
side. 

Clearly, the first thing to do is to go to some firm 
that is well established, and then learn how to control 
and use the labor of your future partner—Nature. 
Any farm is a school for a farmer. Some are better 
than others, and perhaps the best is one where many 
kinds of work are going on at once, and where men of 
science are busy learning how your partners work, so 
that when you become the head of the firm you may 
use their labor to better advantage. Such a farm as this 
is Houghton Farm, in Orange County, New York. 

There are several ways of getting there, as it lies in 
a lovely valley among the mountains west of West 
Point, on the Hudson. In fact, you can see the blue 
waters of Newburg Bay from some of the highlands 
uf the farm. It is not by any means a new place, for 
the old post-road from Albany to New York passes 
directly through it, and one of the fields, called the 
Continental Meadow,” was used as a site for a hospi- 
tal by General Washington when he was camped at 
Newburg. It isa capital place for a school-farm, for 
it begins at the top of a high mountain, covers all the 
wild wooded slopes, crosses the pretty valley where the 
winding Awessema flows through rich meadows, and 
reaches over the hills clear to the top of the opposite 
mountain. It includes hill and dale, sheep-farm, corn- 
fields, hay fields, brook, pond, rich garden land, stock- 
farm, orchards, and forest. For living creatures, 
there are horses, cows, sheep, goats, and every fowl from 
hens to peacocks ; lovely white pigeons, splended collie 
dogs, strange ducks and geese, and, just to make things 
lively, there are wild foxes on the mountain-sides. Of 
all the farms in the country, this one does seem to be 
the best for a boy, because here everything is raised that 
will grow in this climate, and all the farm creatures can 
be seen together at once. Nor is this all, for whatever 
work is performed on the farm is done with the purpose 
of learning something. Much corn is planted every 
year, not alone to get good weight and a profit on the 
labor, but also to learn how corn grows, what it likes to 
eat, and how much it will eat, and how often, and so on. 
Many kinds of vegetables are planted, for a double reason 
—to get good things to eat, and to learn how the things 
grow, and how to make them grow better and better 
every year. 

Let us see how some of this work is done. On a level 
bit of the meadow land is laid out the experimental 
farm land. The soil is of the same quality throughout, 
and it is level. The plants have exactly the same 
chance, and grow in the same temparature. If the field 
was upon the hill-side, the top of the land might be poor 
and the lower part rich, and often it would be much 
warmer in one part of the field than another. You can 
see that would be unfair, and a very unscientific experi- 
mental field. Any comparison between one plant and 
another would be misleading, and lead to all sorts of 
mistakes. So you see that even a walk over this corn 
field tells us something worth knowing. What a deal 
a bright boy could pick up in six months on such a 
farm ! | 

The experimeutal corn-fields are laid out in small 
squares, each plainly laid out and numbered. On each 
patch a particular kind of fertilizer is used, or a par- 
ticular culture is carried on. The seed is weighed for 
each patch; a record of all the work done, the 


fertilizer used, and tho ‘state of the weather, is kept. At 


the end of the season, the corn, stalks and all, is care- 
fully weighed. Now, knowing from the records just 
what is done in each patch, we can study out the 
results at leisure. This patch had so many pounds of 
this seed, and so many pounds of this fertilizer. It pro- 
duced so many pounds of corn in the ear, and so many 
pounds of stalks. Another patch, with the same 


amount of seed and another manure, did better or 


worse—produced more stalks and less corn, or more 
corn and less stalks. All these things can be compared 
with the record of the weather, the amount of rain that 


fell, the: sunny and cloudy days, It may also be com- | 


pared with the record of other years to see if the land 
bears more or bears Jess, It is bewildering to think how 
much can be learned in a corn-field, A boy may think 
any stupid fellow may bea farmer. A season spent on 
Houghton Farm will show him that the greatest knowl- 
edge, skill. mental training, and learning would find 
enough to do to farm in this way. Talk about the 
mental discipline of Latin grammar! Let a boy keep 
the records of one season of such a corn-field, and make 
the comparisons between the results, and he will know 
more and have a clearer, better-acting mind than at 
the end of two years of conjugation of Latin verbs or 
the study of Greek roots. 
„Oh, well,” says the boy farmer, that's very fine, 
very scientific, and all that, but it wouldn't pay to farm 
in that style.” Perhaps not. The farmer wants to raise 
big crops with the least labor and money. Exactly ; 
and the boy on Houghton Farm will do it, for he gets at 
first hand the knowledge of the best fertilizer, the best 


culture, and the biggest crops raised. To be sure, it is 


all printed in the farm records, and the newspapers 
print as much of it as they can; yet no one can know it 
so thoroughly as the boy who was on the spot and saw 
it all done. 

Adjoining the experimental corn-field is the field used 
for trying the effect of simple rotation of crops. Here 
are root crops, grass, potatoes, and corn, all growing at. 
once, but continually changing places, one thing fol- 
lowing another in a regular order, year after year. 
What will be the effect upon the land anc upon the 
crops? and will these changes be of benefit to the farm ? 
It may take years to decide, and the student farmer, 
spending one or two years on the farm, might get only 
a little of all that will be learned from this important 
work. For all that, the lesson is a good one. It shows 
how facts are obtained, how science is applied to the 
land, and it teaches observation, exactitude, patience, 
and thoroughness. It teaches the student to be a farmer 
and a man of science, and it shows that only the man 
of science can be a farmer. 7 

The very atmosphere of Houghton Farm invites to 
study. Not the half of one per cent. has been told, and 
another time, perhaps, more of its work that may be of 
value to boys in deciding what they will do will be here 
offered, in the hope that some boys may be spared the 
necessity of deciding what they will do when they sail 
not how to do anything. 


THE DUCK WHO THOUGHT HERSELF A 


HEN. 
By M. F. 


WOULD like to tell you a little story about a 
demure brown duck who resides on a farm in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts. She is not herself con- 
scious of being anything out of the ordinary course, and 
will probably be exceedingly surprised to see her name 
in the paper. Nevertheless she is constantly pointed 
out to visitors as the duck who thinks herself a hen.“ 
This duck came into existence in the usual manner. 
Not exactly Nature's way, for an amiable old Biddy was 
the mother instead of the quacking duck which laid the 
egg; but ducks, I think, lack the judgment and caution 
necessary to bring up a family successfully. Well, own 
mother or stepmother, the hen was as proud and self- 
satisfied as mother need be, when she came out into the 
wide world with her eight downy ducklings. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t say the wide world either, for, to keep the 
little ones out of harm’s way, they were confined in a 
pen and given a pan of water to swim in. They be 
haved very well for a time, and grew as only ducklings 
can grow; but one stormy day they began to talk over 
their situation, and came to the conclusion that their 
talents now demanded a wider field. ‘‘ Let us go out 
into the world,” said little Grayback. ‘‘I, for one, am 
tired of staying in this narrow place. Our mother is 
good, but she does not seem to understand our aspira- 
tions. And only look at her feet; the toes are all sepa- 
rate, not joined like ours. Weare made for another 
element, it is plain to see. Let us begone.” So the poor 
little misguided ducklings left their nice pen and care- 
ful mother, and wandered forth into untried paths. 
They soon found a nice, large pond of water, and en- 
joyed themselves exceedingly. ‘‘So much better than 
that old pan !” said little Grayback. But, alas! in this 
beautiful water there were concealed enemies: eels — 
which were fond of tender little ducks, and turtles ready 
to take off a leg if nothing else could be obtained. So 
one duck went down after another ; others escaped only 
to be lost in the big swamp beyond, and their final fate 
was never known, 
Meanwhile, all was consternation at the farmhouse. 
The hen-mother went about wiping her eyes, and we all 
mourned over our pretty ducklings. Old Father Time, 
however, kept on his way entirely unmindful of our 
grief, and in a short time the fate of our little friends 
was almost forgotten. The bereaved mother quietly re- 
turned to her ordinary duties, and cackled away as vig- 


orously as ever. 


One morning, about three weeks after the tragedy 
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above related, I was surprised to hear something that 


sounded like the loud“ peep l peep!” of a young duck. | 


I went hastily to the door, and found that I was right: 
a queer-looking black duckling had appeared among 
the hens and chickens, and was apparently causing them 
great consternation. ‘‘Surely, it must be one of our 
wanderers returned,” thought I, and went out to watch 
proceedings. Whether from accident or design, the 
young duck had chosen a hen which was nearly the 
color of her forsaken mother, and was vainly trying to 
join her brood. But the old Biddy was too wise to take 
such a black sheep” in among her little flock of white 
chickens. Indeed, they all appeared to be afraid of the 
intruder, and ran away from her, while she anxiously 
followed with her incessant ‘‘ peep ! peep !” But the hen 
was obdurate to all prayers and entreaties, and our duck 
was forced to give up. Nothing daunted, however, she 
forthwith besieged another Biddy, who, being either 
less wise or more amiable than the first, finally consented 
to receive the stranger, and brought her up as one of the 
family. And very much attached to her adopted broth- 
ers and sisters did the duck appear to be. When they 
quarreled with each other, as the best of chickens will 
sometimes do, she always appeared exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and used her utmost endeavors, both by word 
and deed, to pacify them. She was never known to 
fight herself, rarely going beyond a mild, expostulatory 
quack. 

As she grew older, and her chosen companions dis- 
persed and went their various ways, we thought she 
would surely join the other ducks which were kept upon 
the farm, and take with them to the water. But no! 
she did not appear to have the slightest idea of such a 
thing. She had evidently become thoroughly hennified. 
With a pond and running brook close at hand, she yet 
never goes in, except to wash very near the shore, and 
then comes screaming out in a short time, apparently 
shocked at her own lopse from propriety. She shuns 
the company of her own kind, and seems actually dis- 
tressed when she accidentally encountersthem. Indeed, 
to all intents and purposes, she isa hen, and evidently 
herself entertains not the slightest doubt that such is the 
case. 

What makes that duck think she is a hen?“ earnestly 
inquired little cousin Fred, to whom the above story 
was related. And we are very much afraid that this 
momentous question must forever remain unanswered. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
THIEF bas been trying to break into my house; 
indeed, a whole band of thieves have got in. We 
did not hear them come in, and they did not make the 
least noise I could hear. To be sure, I do not know ex- 
actly when they camein. We are quite careful about 
locking our doors and windows. We have a dog that 
usually makes a noise when any stranger comes ; but he 
did not warn us about these thieves. Several things 
were queer about these robbers. For one thing, they did 
not seem to care for jewelry or silver. I cannot find 
that they even looked for money, though I saw traces of 
them about some pockets. For another queer thing, 
they did not seem to be in a hurry to get away. They 
tried to hide, but they appeared to be determined to stay 
as long as they liked. They helped themselves to all 
they wanted to eat, and, will you believe it? went to 
work and made their clothes here. Indeed, I am per- 
suaded some of them were born right in my house, with- 
out my once suspecting it. The queerest thing of all is 
_ that when they were discovered they did not make the 
least effort to get away, but stayed, comfortably dressed 
in clothes made of some of my best things, and acted 
just as if they thought they were doing right. But I 
called in good, strong help, and drove them out, at least 
all I could find. We shall keep watch, aud if any of 
them are hidden away I shall search them out. From 
their names I think they must be foreigners, and their 
family name they put first instead of last as we do, and 
what we sometimes call our first name they put last. 
They all had the same name, and how they tell each 
other apart, looking so alike, and the whole family hav- 
ing but one name, I am sure I don't know. I have heard 
of quite a number of large families related to them who 
‘are just as great thieves, but they do not often come into 
houses. My thieves’ name is Tineina Tapetryella. 
Look out for them if they come about your home ; and I 
want to tell you that they come more at this time in the 
year than any other. They steal furs and good winter 
clothes more than anything else ; and, after all, I do not 
see that I can blame them very much, for I never knew 
any one to hire them to work, or to give them money to 
buy clothes ; so what can they do but steal ? 


Mass., Ma 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patenes: 


I thank you very much for the nice card you sent me Christ- 
mas. I am afraid I am too late to ask you to send me some 
flower seeds; if not, I should like very much to have some. We 
are going to move to West Newton next 444 
niles and a half from here, on A hill, where we have a very nice 


view, and can look down upon Waltham. I think I shall like 
it very much there, though [ am afraid I shall be very lonely at 
first. I shall be nearer my school than I am now, as I do not go 
toa public school. [ ride over and back in the horse-car to 
school. Though I 2 — a short letter, I guess I must stop 
now. Love to you. 


I remain your niece. GRACE. 


are coming up. I wonder if the other papers of seeds 
were as dainty as ours. Some one must have taken 


great pains with them, and I know we all thank Miss F. 
very much for the packages she put up and sent away. 


Rreurey, Chaut. Co., N. T., May 5, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I wish you would come to visit us for a while. I have a great 
many books and things that Santa Claus gave me, and Little 
Men and Women.” I am going to have a dog; his name fs Sport. 
Archie and I are good playmates. 

I was five years old May 3. I havea velocipede. Ioan man- 
age it very well. I have a blackboard, and my mamma makes 
figures on the board. andI count them. I am learning to print. 
I can earn money epeaking pieces. I send ten cents tohelpsome 
little boy go West. 


nice uooryard. From your nephew, A. J. C. 

J am afraid you forgot to put the ten cents in the let. 
ter, for there was no money in it when it reached me. 
Who is Archie? I hope Sport will prove a kind dog. 


NoRWALK, Conn., March 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Thank you for that pretty card you so kindly sent me. I hope 
you will not consider it too late to acknowledge it, and to receive 
a red line under my name; for I shou'd be very sorry to lose you 
for my aunt. 

I was in New York the other day, andif I had known where 
you lived I should have called on you. That is, if you have time 
to receive calls. Have you any nieces out in Chicago? Wehave 
been talking of going out there, but I do not think we will. Week 
before last mamma and I went up the Hudson, to Peekskill, to 
the Masonic Fair. It was the first thing of the kind ever held by 
the Masons at Peekskill, so of course it was a very grand affair, 
It was held in a large house, and occupied nearly the whole of it. 
The supper tables were placed in the basement. Upstairs one 
room was called the chance room. There very many hand 
some articles were disposed of by chance. The room opposite the 
chance room is the fancy room. This contained the faucy tabie 
and lemonade stand. I think there is hardly an article of fancy- 
work made that was not represented on that table. Back of that 
was the confectionary room, and opposite to that was the vot- 
ing room. On the second floor was the music room. This con- 
tained all the articles to be given away with the season tickets: 
among them a Decker & Sons upright piano. Opposite to that 
was the museum. In here are all the cur‘osities and old relics 
that could be gathered around Peekskill. There was a flax 
wheel, a spinning wheel, a reel, graudfather’s clock, a very 
large old-fashioned clock, Indian arrows, hatchets, spoons, idols, 
and many other relics that have come from all parts of the 
United States; and there is also the Masonic apron George 
Washington used to wear when he was Master of the Lodge 
There were many other relics I could not begin to tell you, but 
as I have made my letter too long already I won't try. Please 
give my leve to all. Your loving niece, Samm H. 


The Fair must have been a very successful one; your 
description is excellent. But I am very sorry they had 
a chance room. I do not believe in any such thing, 
and I should be sorry to have anything to do with rais- 
ing money in that way. From playing marbles for 
‘‘keeps” up to the great lottery schemes I think all 
getting of money or gifts“ without giving a fair 
equivalent is wrong. 


Manrretra, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Papa has taken The Christiau Union almost ever since it was 
published, and I have been thinking of writing to you for several 
years. We live in the Mnskingum Valley, about six miles from 
Marietta. We moved here last spring, This is a large, old- 
fashioned house, seventy-five years old. It was seven years 
building. All the woodwork had to be sawed, planed, and 
carved by hand. The windows are high, and have twenty-four 
paneseach. A large hall runs through the house, which is very 
pleasant in summer. I have three sisters, and I had two little 
brothers, but one died. Brother Ewin is about a year and a half 
old ; he is very cute, and gets into all sorts of mischief. My sis- 
ter Millie and I take the Youth’s Companion.” and sisters Ella 
and Grace the Harper's Young People.” I have read Real 
Folks, by Mrs, Whitney; Eight Cousins,“ Rose in Bloom,” 
and ‘Old-Fashioned Girl.“ by Miss Alcott; ‘*Bodleys on 
Wheels” and Bodleys Telling Stories,” by Mr. Scudder, and 
other books. Millie and the Bodley Grandchildren" 
and Dickens's “ Child's History of England for Christmas pres- 
ents. We are reading them now. We have an upright piano, 
and I am taking music lessons. We have had the deepest snow 
and coldest weather known here for many years, and higher 
water than is remembered by the oldest inhabitant. But I sup- 
pose you have read descriptions of the flood, so I will not try to 
give any. 

A flock of red birds have been staying in our front yard this 
winter. We fed them while the snow was on. I would like to 
be your niece. It am fifteen years old. 

From ADELAIDE. 


How pretty a flock of red-birds must be! almost as 
pretty as the blue-birds. How fortunate you are to have 
such a grand old house for a home 


Sioux Fats. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We read in The Christian Union of February I a letter written 
by one of your nephews, signed Llewellen,” from San Rafael, 
California, which carried us back to the beautiful morning in 
January, 1882, when we—that is, pa, ma, Monroe, my brother, 
and I—took the ferry-boat at San Francisco, and crossed the 


day; then a few minutes’ ride on a narrow-gauge railroad brought 


us to that village, feeling like strangers in a strange land, until, 
after wandering over the foot hills, and through a quiet street, 
we saw our name on a physician’s sign by his dwelling door. 
We felt like ringing his door-bell and shaking hands, but we hur- 


ried on to reach the train in time —U— — 


I am sorry the seeds were all gone. Some of Trixie’s | 


Our house is close by the Lake Shore Railroad. We have a 


where we saw fourteen hundred men made captives by d. 50 


day we all feel unusually sad, for our dear minister, the Rev. J. 
N. McLoney, of the Congregational Church, died. Monroe and I 
would like to be your nephews (he is six, and I ant eleven years), 
and see this among the letters from the Little Folks. We will 
write again sometime, and tell you more about our California 
visit, and our home in Sioux Falls. Good-by. with love from 
us both. Euer C. 


We would like to hear more about the visit; and, 
especially, please tell us more about that captivity. 


“Why were those men more slaves to sin than men in 


other places ? 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I thought I would write to you again and thank you for the 
pretty New Year’s card that you sent me, I am writing this 
letter in school. I believe I told you in my other letter about 
** Pinkie Saxe,” my kitten with such a beautiful pink nose, and 
how lazy sheis. Well, she caught two mice the other day. 
She has had a hard cold, my kitten has, but she is better of it 
now. I wonder if Miss Trixie will allow me to be her cousin ; do 
you suppose that she will? I hope so. I had better close now, 
Ithink. Give my love to Trixie. Good-by. 

Your affectionate niece, Luna T. 


1 hope your kitten has recovered. Our cat became 
very wild while we were away from home this win- 
ter, and has not come back to us. 


Canaan. 


Dear Aunt Patience: ca, Kansas, April 8, 1884. 


My papa takes The Christian Union, and I like to have my 
mamma read the children's letters to me. I am nearly seven 
years old. I go to school and read in the Second Reader. My 

papa is a Congregational minister. I have nothing interesting 
to tell, but I see you offer some flower seeds, and I would like 
some very much. I will send you a stamp, hoping you have some 
for me. Your nephew, E.zert E. L. 


I sent you the flower seeds. But how can it be you 
have nothing interesting to tell ? 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have had a little dog given to me since I wrote to you; his 
name is Jack; he is a little black-and-tan dog, and is very pretty. 
Tintie and he are great friends; they play in the sun, and are 
just as happy as can be. 

Back of our house is a hill, or slope, that leads to the Genesee 
River, and on the hill there are several big holes; we giris call 
them grottoes : but the boys have one large hole that we hare no 
claim on; they call it the Gold Mine, and they make bonfires in 
it, and keep warm. Yesterday I and another little girl went 
down to the Gold Mine, and helped dig it out ; and as wo dug it 
out we happened to notice that we were coming to some clay, 
and all of a sudden a lot of earth fell away, and there wasa 
lovely lot of clay just right for molding. Wasn't that a splen - 
did find? I guess I shall have to stop now, as this letter is too 
long. So, good-by. From your niece, Savi L. 8. 


Ah! that ie fine fun; and if you watch the earth you 
are digging iv, and the stones you find, you can learn a 
great deal about the way the world is made. Inquire 
of some one who knows a little more of geology than 
you do, and when you have exhausted all the knowl- 
edge, find some one still a little more advanced, and 
you will possess an understanding of nature which will 
add to your pleasure wherever you go. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
PUZZLES. 
4 BEEHIVE. 
1. To exist. 2. An insect. 3. Mean. 4. To cudgel. 5. A smal) 
dog. 6. A house. A. D. 
FRACTIONAL ENIGMAS. 


Take one-eighth of Kingston, one-fourth of Vienna, one-fifth 
of Paris, one-seventh of Corsica, one sixth of Naples, and make 
an island. 

Take one-fifth of an aster, one-ninth of a hollyhock, one-sixth 
of an orchis, one-sixth of a dahlia, one-fifth of a poppy, one- 
ninth of a dandelion, one-tenth of a hellotrope, one-seventh of a 
petunia, one-fifth of a daisy, one-ninth of a sunflower, one-third 
of a hop, one-fourth: of a pink, and make a flowering shrub. 


ss J. R. N. 
My whole is something — —— of 17 letters. 
My 11. 18, 14,9 is a relative. 
My 4, 2, 10, 121s a part of the face. 
My 17, 16, 1, 8 is a character in music. 
My *,7, 8 is a pronoun. 


My 15, 6, 31s anger. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


1. Totwine. 2. To start with pain. 3. A line of steamers. <4 

Fright. 5. A doctrine. 

1. Marine. 3. Strength. 8. 

Musica! instruments W. H. O. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Cross-words: A color; a kind of plant ; tropical plants having 
flowers of great beauty; a singing bird; an ornament uf gold; 
a native of a certain European country; olasplug; a stone or 
gem into which a figure is cut so as to form a depression ; a 
beautifal wildflower; a bulbous plant; an extinct bird; a book 
of memorials; a kind of Russia leather. 

The primals name 
all should do upon that day. 

POETICAL PT. 
Ondru het osher ewrhe odul edoLfon 
Srhiwl ot ahedt eth noiragr lawhe, 
Udorn eh lahl rehwe IRnuo inod 


Maus. J. K 


Swohl shi awr-ogns ot het : lge. O. W. K. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 8. 
Fractional 
Double Acrostic.— O rac K 
O bo E 
K itte N 
E reo 7 


Budtraction and Addition.—Summer, Merlin. — Denver. 
Verdant, Danton- Tonic, Ictus. Usque, query, 
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@uUNDAY CFTERNOON. 
THE MIRACLE AT THE WELL.’ 


. PILGRIM poor to Zita came one day, 

All faint and thirsty with the summer heat, 
And for a little water did her pray 

’Twas close beside the well they chanced to meet; 
She feared to give it, yet what could she say? 

She answered humbly, and with words discreet : 
„ wish, my brother, I could give thee wine, 

But if the water please thee, that is thine.” 


This said, she drew some water from the well, 
And with a cross the pitcher did she sign. 
„Oh, Lord,“ she said, while low her sweet voice fell, 
„Let not this water hurt him, he is Thine.” 
The pilgrim, as he stooped to drink, could tell 
Her thought before she spoke, I wish ’twere wine. 
He tasted, then astonished raised his head ; 
Rut truly, this is precious wine,“ he said. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S RIGHTEOUSNESS.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 

“He shall receivethe blessing from the Lord, and righteous. 

ees from the God of his sal vation.“ Psalm xxiv., 5. 
HAVE put this text from the Psalms at the head of 
this article because I wish to give the render a 
hint that the doctrine of this paper is in consonance 
with Old Testament teaching, and that the interpreta- 
tion which I give in this paperto a much disputed 
passage in Paul’s Epistles agrees with the prophetic 
teaching of the Old Testament, as I believe it does with 
the hymnology of the Christian church since. It does 
not agree with the commentators and the theological 
treatises ; I believe that it does agree with Christian ex- 
perience as expressed in the life of the church. Perhaps 
I may say without impropriety that the view which I 
have here attempted to condense, at some disadvantage, 
into a couple of columns, I hope to express more fully and 
clearly in a forthcoming volume on Romans, which 
would indeed have been published long since but for 
the fact that I always hesitate to give public expression 
to any opinion, especially in the theological realm, 


which differs from the view of my brethren in the church 


and the ministry, unless, by long pondering and frequent 
recurrence to it, it has become a settled and invincible 
conviction. 

The same word used in the same connection, and by 
the same writer or school of writers, has presumptively 
always the same substantial meaning. When it is a 
favorite word, reiterated again and again by a writer of 


great earnestness and in critical passages, this presump- 


tion is greatly increased. When it is evidenly a key- 
word, when clearly the object of his writings is to 
develop the truth hidden in this word, as the flower is 
hidden in the bud, the presumption becomes a certainty. 
In such acase, to give the word radically different mean- 
ings in different passages is to obscure, not to interpret, 
the author's meaning; it is to infuse into the writer's 
language the interpreter's opinions, not to ascertain and 
interpret the opinions of the writer. Now, there are 
two such words in the writings of the Apostle Paul. 
They are pivot woids with him. The chief object of 
his writing is to show what is the righteousness of 
God, and how men may become righteous in his sight 
by the exercise of faith. But these words are not 
only differently interpreted by the commentators, they 
are also differently translated both in the Old and the 
New Versions. The word ‘‘ righteous,” for instance, 
is variously rendered just,” meet, right,“ right- 
eous.” The word faith is rendered indifferently 
assurance, belief,“ faith,“ and fidelity, while 
its corresponding verb is generally rendered believe,” 
but sometimes commit.“ sometimes intrust.“ Thus, 
in the famous passage, Rom. iii., 21-26, suggested for our 
study to-day, where, in a single sentence, Paul uses the one 
word righteousness eight times, and the other word faith 


four times, the former word is variously rendered 


“‘righteousness,” just,“ and ‘“‘ justified ;” the second 
word is variously rendered faith and believe.“ 
The confusion thus involved by variation of transla- 
tion is enhanced by still greater variations of interpre- 
tation. Instead of pointing out the unity of Paul’s 
thought, made emphatic by this uniformity of language, 
the commentators still further obscure it by imputing to 
the same word a wide variety of meanings. They 
analyze the sunlight : we get great variety of color, but 
no clearness. We are told of at least three entirely 
distinct kinds of faith—historical faith, intellectual 
faith, saving faith. We are asked to believe that Paul 
uses this key-word to mean sometimes belief, sometimes 
trust, sometimes fidelity, sometimes spiritual apprecia- 
tion. Even greater liberty is taken with the other 


From Roadside Songs of Tuscany.” (New York : John Wiley 
& Sons.) 


* International Sunday- School Lesson for June 8, 


word, righteousness, and its derivatives. We are told of 
an actual righteousness and an imputed righteousness ; 
an active righteousness and a passive righteousness ; 
of righteousness as a gift and righteousness as an 
attribute. Weareasked to believe that by this key-word 
Paul sometimes means a character set right and some- 
times a relation towards God set right; sometimes 
rightness of character, sometimes mere rightness in 
conduct, and sometimes a fictitious or imaginary 
righteousness with which a man wholly unrighteous 
is clothed as with a garment, as though an unwashed 
person were made clean by merely putting on clean 
linen. 

All this I believe to be utterly foreign to the simple 
spiritual earnestness of Paul. It employs the scholastic 
methods of an essentially Rabbinical school in interpret- 
ing a writer whose Epistles embody a continual protest 
against the confusion in which those methods involve 
the plain and simple teaching of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. I believe that in his writings these two 
Greek words righteousness and faith, with their corre- 
sponding verbs justify and believe, always carry the 
same substantial meaning. The shade may be different, 
the color is the same; the inflection may be different, 
the voice is the same. | 

And for an understanding of that meaning we are not 
to go to the classical Greek, nor to the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; we are to go to Paul himself. 

In the seventeenth verse of the first chapter of 
Romans, Paul affords approximately a definition of this 
favorite phrase of his. IIe tells us that God's righteous- 
ness is revealed in the Gospel, and that the revelation of 
this righteousness constitutes the power of the Gospei 
unto salvation. Now, at the time when Paul wrote this 
Epistle to the Romans, the story of the life, teachings, 
and death of Jesus of Nazareth, substantially as it exists 
now in the four Gospels, was known to the primitive 
churches, Whether these Gospels existed in document- 
ary form or not, the knowledge of the facts existed, and 
the churches of Christ were founded on that knowledge. 
The disciples had gone everywhere telling that story. 
They were witnesses of and testifiers to the truth of 
the history which has been embalmed for us in the four 
evangelical narratives. This was the Gospel or Glad- 
tidings of Christ. The Gospel is a biography. What 
was and is revealed in this story is Christ himself as the 
manifestation of God. The central truth, the sublime 
revelation, of this Gospel is not a plan, nor a scheme, nor 
a philosophy ; it is a living Person, a Divine Man ; the 
One in whom and through whom God, the living God, 
is manifested unto men. 

What the Gospel reveals, then, is the true character of 
God, and this a character which is affluent, outgoing, 
self-revealing, self-imparting ; a character which per- 
petually comes to seek and to save that which is lost. 
This was not the Jewish idea of righteousness, and with 
this new idea Paul endeavors to clothe a word with 
which they were familiar, but whose depths of meaning 
they had never sounded. 

The lowest conceptions of God (except those which 
represent him as a mere blind Force or Law) are those 
representing him as morally indifferent to crime, or as 
participating in it. The first is the Asiatic ; the second 
is the Greek and Roman type of paganism. Brahm lies 
in a perpetual beatific sleep; he exists, but does not 
live. The gods of the Greeks and Romans were sentient 
but sensuous. The traveler in the Hartz mountains is 
sometimes startled by a gigantic apparition in the 
clouds which are about him, until he discovers that his 
every gesture is repeated by the image which for 
the moment aroused his superstitious awe. The gods 
of Greece and Rome were but gigantic reflections cast 
upon the clouds by Greek and Roman life. The people 
were awe-struck by their own shadows. Righteousness, 
or truth, or purity, or love, are- hardly to be found any- 
where imputed to the gods by the ancient writers. Such 
occasional pagan protests as that of Plutarch—‘‘ They 
will not hear either philosophers or statesmen that de- 
scribe the majesty of the Divinity as accompanied by 
goodness, magnanimity, benignity, and beneficence ”— 
only serve as attestations to the common belief. The 
gods of Homer and Virgil are not only feasting gods, but 
roistering, bacchanalian, drunken gods. They are not 
only sensuous, marrying and giving in marriage: they 
are openly and grossly licentious : adultery and rape are 
divine, They are vindictive, passionate, intriguing, 
mendacious. They are deifications of Ahab and 
Jezebel, of Machiavelli and Lucretia Borgia, of Henry 
VIII. and Catherine de Medici. Well cried Vespasian 
on his death- bed, Woe is me, for I am about to become 
a god |” 

Far above this conception of a God of moral indiffer- 
ence is that of a God of intense moral nature, so intense 
that he is utterly estranged from men of mean mold 
and base lives. This is the conception which underlies 
much of Old Testament teaching. He isa judge of all 
the earth, and will himself do right; he is a righteous 
judge, a god of righteousness ; his judgments are true 
and right altogether ; he is of purer eyes than to behold 


iniquity ; he is angry with the wicked every day; he 


will by no means clear the guilty. This view of the 
divine purity of character runs all through the Old Tes 
tament. It was taught by poet and prophet, from Moses 
to Malachi; was taught by the more eloquent logic of 
events in the fulfilled prophecies of divine judgments on 
Babylon, Persia, Tyre, and Sidon, Egypt, Israel, and at 
last Judah herself. It took fourteen centuries to teach 
the Jews that God was one God, and a God of holiness, 
justice, and truth. But at last they learned the lesson, 
and when, four hundred years before Paul’s time, they 
returned from the seventy years’ captivity in Babylon to 
their native land, they had learned thoroughly and well 
this lesson, that God is a moral being and a moral 
governor. They have never forgotten it, and never 
will. The Jew will never become an idolator or an 
atheist. He will never worship man ornature. Theism 
has been wrought into his blood by nearly forty cent- 
uries of education. Narrow he may be; catholic he is 
not ; but pagan he will never again become. 

This, however, was as far asthe Jews had gone in 
God’s text-book concerning himself. They did not be- 
lieve in God as a moral nurse, or father or mother. 
The Pharisees’ syllogism was a very short and simple 
one; we cannot to-day cast the first stone at the Phari- 
sees for accepting it. God hates sin, therefore he hates 
sinners, therefore he hates all pagans. When Christ 
preached his first sermon at Nazareth, and proved out of 
the Scriptures that God cared even for Gentiles, provided 
they honored and obeyed him, his townspeople rosein a 
mob, drove him from the synagogue, and would have 
killed him if he had not escaped out of their hands. 
When Stephen, in his address before the Sanhedrim, re 
minded his hearers that God called Abraham out of a 
land of idolatry, and showed himself to Moses in a land 
of idolatry, the assembly, as soon as they had fairly 
caught his meaning, gnashed on him with their teeth, in 
their rage, and stoned him to death. When Paul, 
speaking on the tower stairs in Jerusalem, told the 
listening Jews that God had sent him as an apostle to 
the Gentiles, they threw dust in the air, and rent their 
clothes, and cried, This fellow is not fit to live. These 
were not merely the expressions of a race antipathy ; 
they were the expressions of a religious fanaticism. 
Christ, Stephen, Paul, seemed to their hearers to be 
denying the first and fundamental article of Jewish 
faith, that God is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
That there is a higher conception of God possible, be- 
cause a higher conception of righteousness ; that he who 
abhors iniquity may show his abhorrence, not by with- 
drawing from it, but by going forth to redeem the ini- 
quitous, never entered their minds. That the righteous- 
ness of God might not separate him from them, but 
impel him toward sinful men, they did not and could 
not conceive. 

Christ in the outset founded his preaching upon a very 
different conception of God’s character. His first ser- 
mon was a declaration that he was anointed by God to 
bring light to the ignorant, liberty to the enslaved, 
moral wealth to those who were moral paupers. He 
reiterated this in many different forms throughout his 
life-teaching ; he declared that God was like a shepherd 
who left the ninety and nine in the fold to go after the 
one who had strayed from it; like a woman who left 
the nine pieces of silverin the strong-box to search for 
the one that was lost; like a father who went forth 
with gladness to welcome the undeserving but repentant 
boy who had wasted his substance in riotous living. 
He declared himself to be a physician who had come to 
heal not the well but the sick, who had come to call not 
the righteous but the sinners to repentance. He showed 
his abhorrence of sin by receiving sinners and eating 
with them, his hatred of lust and self-indulgence by so 
living as to receive the title of friend of publicans and 
harlots ; and the last act of his consistent life was a word 
of compassion to one whose susceptibility to virtue was 
witnessed only by a remorseful backward glance along 
his past life and a longing look to the Crucified One at 
his side, for some vaguely hoped for succor in the un- 
known life beyond the grave. . 

This simple statement is the key to the right under- 
standing of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. In that 
Epistle he undertakes to show that men are rightened 
not by the works of the law; neither the individual 
nor society can be reformed by obedience to external 
laws; but by receiving, by a spiritual perception and re- 
ception, the direct personal influence of God sympa- 
thetically given and sympathetically received. The gift 
is grace; the reception is faith. He shows that the 
world has tried the method of law, and that it has been 
an awful failure. The Roman has tried it, and the 
result is the character portrayed in the first chapter. 
The Jew has tried it, having both divine law and a di- 
vine enforcement of that law, and the result is the char- 
acter portrayed in the third chapter. Then, having 
shown that the world can never be reformed by obedi- 
ence to law, whether human or divine, Paul states the 
true method, the Gospel method, the divine method, iu 
the concluding verses of that chapter, which I may para- 
phrase as follows: 

But now, by methods apart from the law, God’s right- 
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eousness is made manifest, namely, that righteousness 
which wasalso manifested by the law and the prophets, 
which the Jews have read with a veil over their hearts 
(1 Cor. iii., 14), God’s righteousness, manifested through 
the Messiah, unto all those, whether Jew or Gentile, 
who exercise faith, for there is no difference ; for all 
have sinned and fallen short of that glorious image of 
God which was God’s gift in creation and is God’s glori- 
ous ideal for humanity. For we are rightened freely by 
his free gift, by the redemption from sin that has been 
purchased for us by Christ Jesus, whom God set forth 
(see John iii., 16) through faith in his sacrifice, suffer- 
ings, and death, that so God may show his righteousness 
in passing over sin in past times (see Acts xvii., 30)— 
a passing over which was due not to any moral indiffer- 
ence, but tohis forbearance (2 Peter iii., 9) ; to show also 
his righteousness in this present time, that he might be 
seen to possess that kind of righteousness which rightens 
him that hath faith in Jesus. 

The doctrine of justification by faith, then, as Paul 
presents it, is not, as I read Paul, that if a man will be- 
lieve such and such things which are taught in the 
church or by the Bible, he will be let off from some 
threatened punishment in the future ; it is that if a man 
will unfeignedly turn away from evil deeds and un- 
righteous thoughts and seek help and deliverance from 
God, that God made manifest as a Saviour of men in 
and through Jesus Christ, God will pour his own 
divine life into him, will impart his own divine cbarac- 
ter to him, will make him a child of God and a joint- 
heir of the Lord Jesus Christ, will fill him with the 
fruits of the Spirit; for God possesses a character s: ch 
that he is forever going out of himself, like the shep- 
herd after the lost sheep, that he may pour his own life- 
currents into every willing, wistful child. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PEACE WITH GOD.—LESSON FOR. JUNE 8. 


By EMILT HunTINGTON MILLER. 


F I could bring into this room a company of children 
from China, and another from Africa, and others 
from India and South America, and all the different 
countries of the earth, you would see that they were not 
alik2 in their looks, or their dress, or their language. 
Yet one thing would be true of all of them : they would 
all be the children of one Father in heaven. Even if 
they had never heard of him, they would still be his 


children; for the Bible says God made of one blood all 
nations of men, and, though their faces may differ, he 


fashioneth their hearts alike. That is the first thing that 
is true of all people. They are all children of one Father. 
Another thing is true also: they are all sinful chi'dren. 
All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
Because they have sinned they are not at peace ; their 
hearts are troubled ; they feel that. something is wrong 
with them, and they do not know how to set themselves 
right. Even if they could now stop doing wrong, and 
never sin any more, they could not find out any way to 
undo what they have already done. If you had bruised 
and broken a beautiful watch by using it improperly, 
you might be very scrry, and stop using it in that way ; 
but that would not mend the watch, and set it right 
again. Some one as wise and skillful as the man who 
made the watch could perhaps mend it, but you could 
not. So it is with the hearts of all men: so it is with 
your heart: when sin ruins it, only the God who made 
it can set it right. People try a great many ways to do 
this for themselves. In some countries they go on long, 
weary journeys, walking barefooted over the sharpstones, 

and bareheaded in the hot sun. They give their most 
precious things to their idol gods, and cut and burn and 
torture themselves ; but when they have done all, if you 
should ask them if they are now at peace, and feel that 
their hearts are right with God, they would say,“ Oh, no; 
I cannot find peace.” And in Christian lands some 
people try to find peace by going to church, and praying, 
and giving money to the poor; but they cannot find it. 
Paul himself tried in very much that way ; but at last the 
Lord Jesus showed him the true way, and he wanted 
every one to know it, and whether he was talking to 
Jews or Gentiles he pointed to the same way. He said, 

There is but one way for all; there is no difference, for 
all have sinned, and God has cont his Son to declare his 
forgiveness for sins that are past. You have only to 
come to him, without any doubt or fear, and he will take 
care of all that is past, and all that is to come. He will 
set your hearts right, and then you will be at peace.“ 


1 Neither the righteousness of God, as in the Old Version, nor 
a righteousness of God, as in the New Version, for there is no 
definite article, and its absence does not, according to Greek 
usage, indicate any indefinitenexs. If the Revisers had followed 
the principle they have adopted here, they should have given us 
the rendering of a holy spirit in place of the Holy Spirit in many 
pussages, a rendering which would entirely alter the meaning. 

2 There is no other English word which corresponds to the 
original Greek. Declared righteous does not, for the Greek in- 
cludes made right, and made righteous does not, for it in- 
cludes declared right. The setting right of man both in ima, 
and before God is involved. So the prodigal of | “he posable, both 
came to himself and went to his father by one and 


Just as if you should take the beautiful watch which 
you had ruined, and goto your father and say, ‘‘ Father, 
I have disobeyed you, and I am sosorry.” A loving 
father, who could look right into your heart, would say, 
„My child, I forgive you fully and freely.” That 
would be forgiveness for sins that are past; it would 
be like what God does for us when he says we are justi- 
fied freely by his grace. 

But the watch would need repairing ; and if the father 
could take it, and remove all the bruises, and set the 
broken works right, that would be like what God does 
for us in making the heart over again, and undoing the 
mischief that sin has done. It is sometimes called by a 
long name—re-generation ; but it means making new. 

And now, do you not think a wise child would say, 
„Father, I do not know how to take care of this beauti- 
ful watch ; I may forget or grow careless, or do some 
foolish thing: I wish you would take care of it for me.” 

That is surely what we ought to say to our Father 
about these hearts of ours ; we cannot keep them right, 
but he has said if we will trust in him he will keep 
them. He says, My child, give me your heart,” and 
then we can go on day by day in holy living by his help. 

This is God's one way for saving all the world; Jews 
and Gentiles, old and young, wise and foolish—there is 
one way for all : 

1. Forgiveness for sins that are past, not for any- 
thing that wecan do, but through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
gives us peace with God. 

2. We putinto God’s hand these hearts that are ruined 
by sin, and he sets them right; makes them new. 

3. We trust him day by day to take care of them for 
us, and keep them right by his grace : 

So all is of God: we trust him, and he saves us; we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE ANGRY FATHER. ' 


NE day Sadi was reading the holy Scriptures ; but 
suddenly he closed the book, and looked stern and 
serious. 
Allmed perceived it, and asked the youth: What 
ails thee, Sadi ? why does thy countenance change ?” 
Sadi answered: The Scripture speaks here of the 
wrath of God, and in other places He is called love. 
This seems hard and contradictory.” 
Then his master said calmly : ‘‘ Shall not the Script- 
ures speak humanly to human beings? Thou takest no 
offense when mortal members are attributed to the Most 


High.” 
No,“ said the youth, „that is innocent figurative 
language; but anger 


Then Allmed interrupted him, saying: I will re- 
late to thee a tale. There lived two rich merchants in 
Alexandria, who had two sons of equal age. They sent 
them to Ephesus on affairs of their trade. Both youths 
had been well taught in the faith of their fathers, 

When they had lived for some time at Ephesus, they 
were dazzled by the splendor and the pleasures of the 
town, and were seduced to deny the faith of their fathers, 
and to bow down in idolatrous worship in the temple of 
Diana. 

A friend in Ephesus communicated this to Kleon, 


‘one of the fathers in Alexandria. When Kleon had 


read the letter, he was grieved in his heart, and very 
wroth with the young man. Then he went to the other, 
and told him of their apostasy and his grief. 

But the other laughed, and said: ‘ If my son carry 
on his trade the better for it, I shall easily console 
myself.’ 

Then Kleon turned away from him, and his anger 
increased.” 

Now Allmed said to the youth: ‘‘ Which of these 
two fathers seemed to thee the wiser and better ?” 

Sadi answered and said: ‘‘ He who was angry.” 

„And who,” asked his tutor, was the most loving 
father ?” 

The youth answered again: He who was angry.” 

„But was not Kleon angry with his child?“ asked 
Allmed. And Sadi answered. Not with his child, but 
with his apostasy and transgression.” 

What seemeth to thee to be the origin of such anger 
at transgression ?” asked the master; and the youth 
answered: The holy love of truth.” 

‘Behold, my son,” said the old man, if thou only 
art able to explain the divine by the divine, thou wilt no 
longer take offense at the human word.” 

When Sadi had sat for some time in thought, he 
looked at his tutor: and Allmed said to him: ‘‘ Thou 
seemest not yet satisfied—a question is on thy lips.” 

Then the youth answered and said : ‘‘ Yes, my father, 
it seemeth to me very daring to speak in such a way of 
the Highest and Purest.” 

Indeed,“ said the old man, it is a human expres- 
sion, and I commend the fear of thy heart. But, behold, 
my Sadi, when the faithless son, after acknowledging 
his fall, may have thought, in an hour of repentance, of 


for 1 From Krummacher s “ Parables.” 


thinkest thou, would then the heart of his father have 
appeared to him, even if he were not wroth ?” 

„Ah,“ said the youth, IJ understand thee, my father. 
His father must have appeared angry to him—and the 
holy Scriptures speak to a fallen race.” 


THE LUTHER STATUE. 


HE Lutheran Memorial Church at Washington, 
D. C., was the center of interest during the fore 
part of last week. The ceremonies attending the unveiling 
of the Martin Luther statue, which is erected in the trian 
gle in front of the church, at Vermont and Fourteenth 
Streets, began May 18. Many strangers visiting the 
city, besides many who came purposely to attend the 
dedicatory service, filled the little church. A memorial. 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. F. W. Conrad, 
of Philadelphia, editor of the ‘‘ Lutheran Observer.” 
He chose as his subject, ‘‘ Martin Luther, the Great 
Reformer.” We are unable to give the address entire, 
which was most eloquent and inspiring : 


„Man, as originally created, was endowed with reason, 
and capable of knowing and obeying truth. Tempted by 
the devil, who ‘abode not in the truth,’ he fell into error, 
sin, and condemnation. In consequence ot the fall, sin and 
a deterioration of the human reason have taken place, and 
all men have evinced a predisposition to fall into error and 
sin. The most common and dangerous forms in which 
error besets men are those of sacrifice, self-mortification, 
legalism, and ceremonialism, engaged in under the impres- 
sion that by such voluntary offerings, inflictions, obedience, © 
and performances they might render satisfaction for their 
sins and merit the favor of God. Illustrations of this 
abounded not only among the heathen, but also among the 
Jews, and they are not wanting even in the Christian dis- 
pensation. The Galatians, after being justified by faith, 
sought to establish their own righteousness by the works of 
the law. Under Judaizing teachers the leaven of legalism 
was spread far and wide until the truth that man can be 
justified alone through grace, by faith in Jesus Christ, was 
at first obscured and perverted, and subsequently assailed, 
suppressed, and anathematized, and the fatal error that 
man may, by the deeds of the law and works of righteous- 
ness, merit grace and eternal life taught and enforced in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

„The corruptions which followed became so great and 
demoralizing as to threaten the overthrow of the Church, 
and nothing but a thorough reformation could save her 
from destruction. The necessity for such a reformation 
had been felt for ages. It was acknowledged by the most 
candid Romanists themselves. Witnesses of the truth at- 
tempted it, but fell as martyrs at the hands of the Papacy, 
when God raised up Martin Luther, and enabled bim to ac- 
complish the great Reformation. Reformers do not, how- 
ever, spring up, like mushrooms, in a day, but require the 
training and discipline of years to prepare them for their 
work. Christ himseif did not enter upon his Messianic 
mission until he had arrived at the age of thirty and ob- 
tained the knowledge and experience of full manhood. 
And Luther required a similar course of preparation to fit 
him for the successful prosecution of the work of reform.“ 


Here followed a biographical sketch of the life of 
Martin Luther, and a synopsis of the condition of the 
Romish Church and the causes that led to the Reforma- 
tion, which closed as follows: 


„The cry had been for a reform in the head and members 
by outward improvements, not in the spirit and through the 
Word. Luther, on the contrary, kindled the reformation by 
the Word. He trusted the Word, scattered it everywhere, 
directed attention toit in every writing, and grounded every 
position upon it. Luther inscribed the Word upon his ban- 
ner, and gave the keynote of the Reformation in these words: 
‘To the words of the fathers of men, angels and devils, I 
oppose not ancient usages ora multitude of men, but the 
Word alone of the Eternal Majesty, the Gospel which they 
themselves are forced to recognize. On this I take my 
stand. This is my glory, my triumph, and from this I mock 


| Popes, Thomists, Henricists, sophists, and all the gates of 


hell.’ 

It is further manifest to all impartial students of history 
that none of Luther’s contemporaries could have accom- 
plished the Reformation. Neither Frederick the Wise, with 
all his wisdom, fortitude, and devotion to the cause of re- 
form, even if ho had accepted the imperial crown tendered 
him; nor Reuchlin, withall his learning and oratorical pow- 
ers; nor Erasmus, with all his critical and exegetical at- 
tainments ; nor Ulrich Von Hutten, with his knightly bear. 
ing and arrows of satire and sarcasm; nor Zwingle, with 
his doctrinal and sacramental! positions; nor Calvin, with all 
his theological attainments and his analytical and logical 
powers ; nor even Melancthon, with all his piety, scholarship, 
and moderation, could, either singly or unitedly, have orig- 
inated and carried forward the great work achieved by 
Luther. 

The historian Froude, therefore, truly says: If the Ref- 
ormation had been led by Carlstadt, or Zwingle,.or Munser 
it would have failed. But that it was able to establish itself 
was due to the one fact that there existed at the crisis a sin- 
gle person of commanding mind as the incarnation of the 
purest wisdom which then existed in Germany; in whose 
words the truest and most honest men saw their own 
thoughts represented, and because they recognized this man 
as the wisest among them he was all »wed to impress upon 
the Reformation his own individuality.“ 

The Doctor illustiated the principal points in the body oft 
his oration with apt and thrilling quotations from Luther 
himself, and concluded with striking testimonies to the ex- 
traordinary powers and unparalleled work achieved by 
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Luther in the great Reformation from the most distinguished 
critics, historian, and divines of Europe and America. 


On Wednesday, the 22d, the statue was unveiled in the 
presence of an immense concourse of people ; the entire 
space in and around the statue was occupied. A plat- 
form had been erected, and underneath a canvas canopy 
stood the speakers. The exercises bogan with music by 
the Marine band, ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling,” followed 
by prayer and the reading of the history of the statue. 
The opening oration was delivered by Senator Conger, 
of Michigan, whose voice and delivery added to the ef- 
fect produced by his words. Senator Conger began by 
saying: 

„We stand in the presence of the veiled statue of one who 
dwelt upon the earth four hundred years ago, whose influ- 
ence and honors bave spread from the hamlet of his nativity 
in the heart of Germany adown the waters of time in ever- 
widening circles until they have encompassed the world. 
Four centuries from the date of his birth, three thousand 
miles from the scenes of his labor, on the borders of a con- 
tinent then undiscovered, in the capital of a wonderful na- 
tion then unborn, we gather from far and near around the 
monument of Martin Luther, wrought in enduring bronze 
from the mines of Germany, molded by the skilifal arti- 
sans of his own Fatherland, and transported over interven- 
ing land and sea to stand amidst the other memorials of 
patriotism and veneration that adorn our beautiful city and 
stimulate the faith and virtue of unnumbered citizens of this 
commonwealth. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court, pre- 
sides over the ceremonies ; Senators and Representatives in 
Congress bring the homage of respect frum multitudes of 
people from their several States ; ministers of all creeds and 
Christians of a common faith, and all who desire the regen- 
eration and exaltation of the human race, who demand 
demand complete toleration of religious belief, who trust in 
the limitless expansion of intellectual vigor, who hope for 
perpetual growth of freedom and faith in the soul, are as- 
sembled here to render their tribute of respect to the 
memory of the great Reformer, and to dedicate his enduring 
monument in the court of this Lutheran Memorial Church, 
on the border of a circle already adorned witha splendid 
statue of one of our most illustrious soldier heroes. 


He drew a most vivid picture of the surroundings of 
Martin Luther from his birth to his emancipation, and 
closed by saying : 

„He walked in the valley of humiliation, and he strode 
along in the high places of power. He comforted and sus- 
tained the lowly in their sorrow, and he thundered anathe- 
mas upon the proudest in their sins. Exhorting unceas- 
ingly to all good works, he ever bore upon the folds of his 
banner the motto and watchword, ‘ The Just shall live by 
Faith.’ He rebuked with equal vigor the oppression of the 
nobility and the communism and revenges of the peasantry. 
Spiritual pride was, if possible, less offensive to his soul 
than slavish humility. Liberty of conscience; personal 
responsibility of man; an existence of probation on earth; 
the resurrection of the body, and the immortality of the 
soul—with such a theme rounding the tragic history of 
every spirit that emerges unconscious from the unrevealed 
beginning of existence to tread thenceforth the dark or 
the luminous pathways of eternity— 

We feel our immortality o’ersweep 
All time, all tears, all pain, all 3 
Peallng like the eternal thunders of the deep 
Thẽ's truth into our ears 
Ye live forever. 

„% Among those great, ‘those immortal names that were 
not born to die,’ the world of bumanity has enthroned 
Martin Luther. Conspicuous in the capital of a nation 
whose possibility of existence hinged upon his labors in 
life and the adoption of the principles he taught till his 
death, we this day place this memorial of our veneration. 
May it endure for the centuries to come, an emblem of hu- 
man progress and immortal hope. But should the ravages 
of time corrode and wear away the enduring bronze and 
crumble the solid granite, may this capital of our glorious 
commonwealth still reinain the living heart and center of a 
nation of united freedmen, more happy than our imagination 
can picture ; advanced in all the elements of goodness and 
greatness beyond our fondest dreams ; blessing and blessed 
by the untold millions who shall enter into our inheritance 
and perpetuate the sublime institutions established by our 
fathers and preserved by the infinite Ruler of the universe.’’ 


The closing oration was given by the Rev. J. G. Mor- 
ris, LL. D., of Baltimore, at the close of which Judge 
Miller gave a signal, and the bunting which covered the 
figure, amid the singing of Luther’s hymn “ Ein’ Feste 
Burg” and the clapping of hands, was removed, and 
the statue stood revealed to the world. The statue, 
which is of bronze, is a duplicate of the principal figure 
of the Luther group at Worms, and stands on a pedestal 
of dressed granite eleven feet high, the entire height 
being thirty-one feet. The body and limbs are envel- 
oped in a priestly robe; the left hand holds a closed 
book on which rests the right hand; the seamed and 
wrinkled face is raised heavenward. The statue occu- 
pies the apex of the triangle immediately in front of the 
Memorial Church. To the west stands the equestrian 
statue of General Scott, and in front the statue of Gen- 
eral Thomas ; to the south of the Luther statue is that of 
General McPherson. The Luther Memorial Church, 
which is of stone and covered with ivy, makes a most 
exquisite background for the statue. The only thing | in 
that marred the occasion was the slight sinking of the 
platform on which stood the speakers and invited guests, 


| 


The statue has been erected through the liberality of the 
members of the Lutheran Church in the United States. 

It was intended that the statue should have been un- 
veiled in November last, but for various reasons the cere- 
monies were postponed until the present time. 


WYCLIFFE CELEBRATION. 


HE celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of 

the death of Wycliffe, the early English reformer 
and translator of the Bible, was begun in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Blackfriars, May 21. A sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Liverpool, from Peter i., 13. It was 
suggested that this commemoration should take some 
tangible form, looking toward more earnest efforts for 
the support of existing organizations for the spread of 
the Gospel; it was also proposed that a memorial fund 
of £30,000 should be made to the Theologian Halls of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Nothing definite took place 
at the meeting at St. Andrew’s, nor at the conference 
at the Mansion House, over which the Lord Mayor 
presided. One of the speakers at the conference urged 
the erection of a monument to Wycliffe in some con- 
spicuous place. In the evening the Wycliffe celebration 
concluded with an immense meeting at Exeter Hall, pre- 
sided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury. in the course of 
his remarks Lord Shaftesbury said: 

Ot the three great reformers—Wycliffe, Luther, and Tyn- 
dale—Wycliffe was perheps the greatest. This great Wycliffe 
movement will diffuse information and knowledge among 
the common people which hitherto only the learned have 
possessed. Wycliffe’s correct title is the Morning Star of 
the Reformation. In translating the Holy Scriptures, Wyo- 
liffe was the first, the greatest, and the most direct reformer. 
England, after his time, was never again subject to the rule 
of the Pope. 

„% Wycliffe has been slandered ; he has been called a worth- 
less fellow, an apostate, a rascal. But these clouds of con- 
tumely are now vunishing, disclosing the brilliancy of the 
man’s character and the nobleness of his heart. Heisa 
standing proof that God has never left an age without a 
witness of himself. The people of England to-day owe Wyc- 
liffe a debt of gratitude which they can never repay. They 
can only show their thankful appreciation of his life and 
labors by testifying to the world of the work which he per- 
formed by cherishing his precepts and by blessing God for 
the translation of the Scriptures which he made.“ 

It was urged that this celebration was a suitable op- 
portunity for giving publicity to the works of Wycliffe. 
The Memorial Committee were instructed to appeal for 
£10,000 to be used in the publication and circulation of 
Wycliffe’s writings and the erection of a memorial 
statue on some suitable site in London. Another of the 
speakers present said in the course of his address : 

„In 1 belief, the principles which Wycliffe proclaimed 
have a firmer and wider hold upon the country now than 
ever before. Three men—I will mention no more—namely, 
the great Baptist preacher, Mr. Spurgeon; the famous 
American revivalist, Mr. Moody, and General Booth, the 
controlling spirit of the Salvation Army, who represent the 
Wyclifite teachings—wield more influence than all the 
priests in the churches of England put together. Wycliffe 
discovered that the origin of the mischief which confronted 
him was the suppression of the rights of laymen in the 
Christian Church. For my part, I should like to sec laymen 
preaching in every pulpit. The Church needs the co-opera- 
tion of godly laymen.”’ 

This speaker was interrupted by loud cries of Hear 
hear !” and loud cheers, Before the meeting dispersed 
£400 had been collected toward a suitable memorial. 


THE OUTLOOK IN JAPAN TO-DAY. 


we of all, the good work that went forward last year 
with power continues into this with deepening inter- 
est. Epochs of progress in Japan are closely connected 
with the Week of Prayer.“ Missionaries were sent to 
Japan the very year of the call for such an observance, and 
united in the first. They have so continued till the twenty- 
fifth, ‘‘ with ever widening and increasing interest and good 
results.“ Oue of the missionaries notes the following 
points: 1. During the Week of Prayer in 1865, the brethren 


there were especially burdened for the removal of the edict 


against Christianity, and not long after that result was ob- 
tained. 2. In 1872, in the beginning of the Japanese New Year, 
the week following the Week of Prayer, came the wonderful 
outflowing of the Spirit which resulted in the organization 
of the first Protestant church of Japan. 3. During the fif- 
teenth anniversary, the Japan branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance held its first meeting; the meeting this year was 
the tenth. 4. The great revival of 1888 originated in the 
Week of Prayer, which resulted in a blessed cementing of 
bonds between missionaries and native workers, and a 
general interest which literally added thousands to the 
churches, and wonderfully raised their spirituality. 5. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary; followed by the tenth of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, was the occasion for a comparison between 
the first and the last, and though not complete, the statistics 
indicate the rapid progress of the kingdom ; ¢.g., in 1859, no 


converts, no liberty to preach; in 1882, 4,987; in 1883, 
6,598. Contributions had grown from nothing to 12,344 yen 
in 1882, to 16,166 yen in 1883, The Scriptures had reached 
@ circulation from absolute prohibition to 109,003 portions 

in 1883, and Bibles or Testaments, 20,368. Religious books 
and tracts had passed from zero to a total of 107,807, about 


* 


don Tract Society, and Christian and various. Also, 
during this period, two weekly papers have attained a 
circulation of 2,000; two monthly papers a circulation of 
2,700. 

Back of these results are more than a hundred churches, 
mostly manned by native pastors, largely self-supporting ; 
a corps of 277 musicians from abroad; a Union College 
and Seminary, Presbyterian ; the Kioto Training College 
and Seminary, and several girls’ schools besides, Congrega- 
tional; similar institutions under Methodist supervision, 
besides many more of various smaller bodies, all full of 
promise for the pastorates, the schools, and the homes of 
New Japan. All this aggressive agency centralizes in the 
chief cities of Central Japan. 

Another hopeful thing, in which Japan is leading her lead- 
ers, is the formation of a union, designed to include all the 
missionaries in the country, for the avowed’ purpose of 
presenting to Japan a solid front of united Christianity, and 
with the intent of securing (1) the more speedy evangeliza- 
tion of the empire by a large and immediate addition to the 
number of missionaries ; (2) the establishment of an Insti- 
tute of Apologetics or Christian Philosophy to counteract the 
rampant skepticism introduced from Christian countries; 
and (3) the founding of a Christian University. The scheme 
is large, but that it is suggested and brought to the front is 


a significant sign of the times. 


Missionaries recently returning after an absence of from 
one to two years, in letters just at hand, spesit of the great 
moral changes and the new spirit as noticeable matures in the 
Japan of to-day. And, what is more, the spirit of inquiry 
and kindly interest in Christianity has reached the Court, and 
is leading to a study of the Bible. The recent message from 
the Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck, at the hands 
of a Japanese Prince, commending the Bible to the Mikado 
as the source of national health and morals, has helped this 
spirit of inquiry in high places. 

Courses of apologetic lectures are being given by mission- 


aries tolarge audiences ; but, best of all, the Spirit of God, in 


great power, still attends the ministration of the Word in the 
churches ; and the Kioto training school has just received a 
fresh baptism, unwont« d even in this school of the perpetual 
witnessing of the Spirit, and all but six or eight of its one 
hundred and sixty students profess faith in Christ. This 
work of grace began in March, characterized by ‘‘ deep 
sorrow over sin;’’ great joy in forgiveness ;’’ the fact 
that, so far as human means are concerned, it arose entirely 
from among the students themsclves, no preacher or teacher 
having had anything to do with it; and the eager desire 
to tell others of the good news. Many wished to preach 
at once. 

Messrs. Atkinson and DeForest, of the American Board, 
have been at their old work of touring, the one in Shikoku, 
the other in the province of Ise. Mr. Pettee, who ac- 
companied the former, thus sums up the trip: Eleven 
days away from home, with three hundred miles traveled ; 
a self-supporting church of ten men and seven women or- 
ganized at Kasaoka ; a neat little church building, costing 426 
yen, and seating 200, dedicated at Komatsu ; a large, well- 
furnished, and centrally located new preaching-place 
formally opened at Matsuyama, where there are already 
eighteen baptized Christians and an evangelist and Bible- 
seller located ; four theater meetingsin two cities, besides 
preaching in four churches and one private house, etc.—this, 
in a nut-shell, is the story of my latest missionary tour.“ 

As to Ise, one of the most idolatrous and corrupt prov- 
inces in Japan, of the Sunday spent in Hisai, Mr. DeForest 
says it went ahead of any Sunday he ever spent. It was the 
anniversary of the Iuari, whose messenger is the fox, and 
that is worshiped in private families by putting plaster 
foxes before the god-house. Saturday night was set apart 
for the examination of candidates for admission to the 
church, among whom was a woman who had been a stout 
believer in Iuari, and who attested her faith by having the 
idol and the foxes handed over to the missionary—a severe 
test for a life-long devotee. Of Sunday he says: “I will 
not attempt to describeit. You must simply believe me 
when I say that the services began early inthe day and 
lasted till about Monday morning.“ Monday evening we 
had three sermons, and as we wished to start early the next 
morning we tried to excuse ourselves before midnight.“ 
They did not succeed. ‘So far this year, in less than three 
months, we have seen three new churches organized in con- 
nection with our work. We put our hands on our mouths 
when we contemplate the possibilities of the near future.“ 
The one plea with friends at home is, Pray.“ 

There are also accounts of inquirers coming twenty miles 
or more, and sitting for hours asking questions in reference 
to the meaning of Scripture texts, from Matthew to 
Hebrews, and reporting interest in their communities which 
has been followed up hopefully. Again, in another church 
the pastor has been assailing the habits of his members, and, 
as a result, they all, to the last man, bring their tobacco 
wallets and pipes, sell them, and put the price into the 
Lord’s treasury; and some do better yet: they give the 
money they had been wont to spend in this * to nen 
the Gospel in their own land. 

It is not surprising that, with such tokens as these, not 
only missionaries, but many intelligent men of affairs, feel 
that not only is the old heathenism going, past all help, but 
that the die is soon to be cast between Christianity and in- 
fidelity. That such a revival spirit is abroad upon the 
Christian churches, now more than a hundred; and schools 
of learning, reaching some thousands of both sexes; that 
the Scriptures, the Old as well as the New Testament, are 
stil] as eagerly sought as ever (a fact testified in the recent 
report of the American Bible Society); that Christianity 
takes on such an aggressive shape in the churches organized, 
moving forward to self-support, and growing their own 

preachers—all this is hopeful to the last degree. 5 

It edo aleo be noticed that the work of evangelization 
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ually divided between the American Tract Society, Lon- 
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is being pushed forward into Northern Japan, and that new 
treaties, pending, are likely to remove restrictions and give: 
larger liberty to the movements of foreigners. It must 
therefore be evident that a field in such a critically hopeful 
state makes a strong plea for more missionary workers, and 
unceasing prayer to God for the continued outpouring of 
his Spirit, that every providence may favor the complete 
 Christianizing of the empire; that in high places and low 
the faith of Christ and his Word may have their rightful 
place; and that Japan may join hands with Europe and 
America in moving upon China, Corea, and India, till Asia, 
that rejected, with gladness receives, the Messiah. Already, 
in the heart of Japan, the way of the Lord for Coreais being 
prepared. As in the beginning in Japan God led Wasaka, a 
man of rank and influence, to the truth, in advance of the 
general movement, and made him the friend of ‘missiona- 
ries, though secretly, so now, in Rijutei, His hand seems 


clearly seen raising up the fit instrument for the hour, which 


is apparently just at hand, when Corea will welcome the 
Gospel, her own sons leading the way of the great advance. 


METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


HE report of the Committee on Missions to the 

Methodist Episcopal General Conference at Phila- 
delphia recommended the privilege of separating 
the South India Conference into two conferences. The 
recommendation met with the approval of the body in 
session. A further recommendation for the establish- 
ment of evangelizing agencies among the Roman Catho- 
lic population of this country also met with approval. 
The Committee on Itinerancy made a majority and a 
minority report; the majority report favored an in- 
crease of the pastoral term to four years instead of three 
years in urgent cases; the minority report recom- 
mended that no change be made. The minority report 
received the approval of the Conference ; this Commit- 
tee consisted of fifteen members, seven of whom signed 
the minority report. The Committee on Judiciary, 
which is headed by Judge Reynolds, handed in a report 
recommending that the Bishops appoint a committee of 
five lawyers and two ministers, members of the General 
Conference, to prepare forms of deeds for church 
property to conform with the laws of the different 


States. The report was adopted. The Committee on 


Temperance prepared a document of great length rec- 
ommending members of the church to refrain from 
voting with any party that encourages the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors; it recommended the organization of 
temperance societies in Sunday-schools ; more extended 
education in schools and colleges on the subject of 
temperance; the circulation of tracts and papers to 
encourage the abolition of the social glass,” and the 
enforcement of constitutional prohibition. The report 
was adopted by a vote of 241 to 100. The present 
editors of the denominational journals were nearly all 
re-elected ; Dr. Buckley, of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” 
receiving 284 votes out of the 824 cast. This is a de- 
served compliment to Dr. Buckley, who has succeeded in 
making the ‘‘ Christian Advocate” one of the best de- 
nominational papers, if not the best, inthe country. The 
subject of the election of a missionary bishop 
for Africa took most of the time of the Con- 
ference on Tuesday and Wednesday, but was finally 
settled at the afternoon session on Wednesday by 
the election of William Taylor, familiarly known 
as Father Taylor, a man celebrated for his devotion 
to missionary work. Father Taylor was elected by a 
vote of 253 out of a total of 853. He is a lay delegate to 


the Conference from South India; he has worked as a | 


missionary in California and organized the first Meth- 
odist church in San Francisco ; he has worked in Aus- 
tralia, England, Ireland, and Palestine, and has preached 
at Cape Colony, Kaffraria, and Natal, and has spent a 
year and a half in India and Ceylon. In 1878 he visited 
Chili and Peru. The nomination of Father Taylor 
meets with the highest approbation on all sides. The 
consecration of the newly elected bishops took up the 
greater part of the time on Thursday. It was an occa- 
sion of much solemnity, and the vows assumed were 
taken in the most reverential spirit. The Committee 
on Centennial Celebration recommended that a thank- 
offering be made by the churches, the proceeds of the 
offering to be used in the cause of education. This re- 
port was adopted. The Committee on the State of the 
Church, of which Governor Pattison is chairman, rec- 
ommended that the Conference request the legislative 
department of the Government to enact more effective 
laws against Mormon polygamy ; denounced pernicious 


literature, and urged the members of the church to pre- | 


The Conference will | the West Side Lodging-House. 


vent their children needing it. 
close May 29. 


THE 


The office of Treasurer has been abolished by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Saratoga; the duties of the office will 
hereafter be attended to by the stated clerk. Reports 
were made by the Committee on Sabbath Observance depre- 
cating all unnecessary labor performed on that day. The 
report was adopted. The Committee on Foreign Missions 


150 boys. 


ing year, and the Home Missions ask for $200,000. The re- 
port frem the Home Missions was adopted, and the report 
from the Foreign Missions will be considered later in the 
session. Resolutions were adopted recommending that chil- 
dren be instructed in the danger attending the use of alco- 
hol. The report of the Committee on Reduced Representa- 
tion reported in favor of reduction ; the report was adopted. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
met at Pittsburg, Pa., May 22. The opening address was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Morton. The Rev. Dr. Smiley, of 
Sparta, III., was elected Moderator. Seventy-five delegates 
are present. Report of the work of the Synod ‘will be made’ 
later. 

At the great Presbyterian Council which will meet in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, on July 4, the following Americans will speak : 
Robert McKnight, of Pittsburg ; the Rev. William Black- 
wood, D. D., of Philadelphia; the Rev. Henry M. Mo- 
Cracken, D.D., Chancellor of the Western University: of 
Pennsylvania at Alleghany City ; the Rev. Dr. W. P. 3 
2 Rev. R. M. Patterson, of Philadelphia. 


CHURCH GLEANIN ds. 
L The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Association, the report showed an expenditure of 
$26,416.58, and an income of $22,648, leaving a deficit of 
$4,000, which has been provided for by donations from a few 
individuals. In the new building the work is going on well. 

Mixed meetings are not held, and the report says, A much 
larger number of young men have been attracted to these 
meetings than ever attended the mixed meetings.“ The 
‘gymnasium, the social and literary work, and all the ap- 
pointments of the Association, are doing efficient service. 
Six Andover etudents, Messrs. J. S. Voorhees, J. M. Fos- 


ter, A. B. Shaw, Arthur Smith, D. C. Wills, and W. O. Ballan- | 


tine, were licensed to preach by the North Essex Association, 
last week, without a dissenting vote. A private letter from one 
of the most careful men in the Association informs us that 
the young men “‘ made a most favorable impression on all our 
brethren, for their reverence, their honesty, their candor, and 
theirclearness. On only one point was there want of definite- 


ness apparent, and that was on the inspiration of the Script- | 
ures. But even on this point there was a unanimous agree- |. 


ment on the supreme authority of the Scriptures on all 
matters of morality and faith. Wegave the entire meeting to 
the examination, A. Mu. and P. x. Sixteen of our members 
were present. One or two of the brethren desired more 
clearness on the matter of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
but even they, in view of the favorable impressiun made by 
the other parts of the examination, did not dissent from the 
‘conclusion reached. For myself, I cantruly say, that, tak- 
ing the young men for all in all, I have never known any 
company of students that made a more favorable impres- 
sion un the brethren of the Association. It is an interest- 


ing fact that of the six, four united with the church at the 


early age of fourteen, and the other two at seventeen. We 
gave them a most hearty God-s 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church of the Ascension has, 
through the liberality of one of its communicantd, been 
able to pay off the mortgage of $13,000 which has been such 
an incubus upon the society for the past few years. 
Thanksgiving services were held, and ground was broken 
for a new chapel which will cost $10,000, last week. 

—The Congregational Society at Feeding Hills, Mass., are 
improving their church, as is also the Methodist church at 
the same place. 

—The Baptist Church Society at Holyoke, Mass, have de- 
cided, as was previously announced, to erect a new church 
building, but they have decided that the whole amount 


necessary for its completion shall be donated before work is 
begun; they expect to realixe $25,000 from their old church 


property, and but $6,000 more is needed to complete the 
$50,000 which they expect to expect to expend on their new 
building. 

It is expected that, as the result of the winter’s work in 
the various churches at Springfield, Mass., 375 persons will 
unite on profession of faith with the various churches in 


the city. 


—A Young Men’s Christian Association has been organ- 
ized at Springfield, Mass. It organized with seventy-five 


members. The sum of $3,000 was raised to put the organi- 


zation in working order. 
—The first of a series of entertainments to be given at the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle began Monday evening, May 19, and 


| consisted of organ solos, singing by a male quartette, 


readings, and recitations ; these, with a short intermission 
for social conversation, completed the evening’s entertain- 


ment. | 
—The handsome four-story building which has been erected 


at the northwest corner of Thirty-second Street and Seventh 
Avenue for the homeless boys of the Children’s Aid Society 
is a monument to the liberality of Mr. John Jacob Astor. 


The opening services were held on the evening of May 22. 
The building has cost $40,000, and will accommodate about 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 
Mr. D. Willis James, the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, Mr. 
Charles L. Brace, and others. The house will be known as 


—The corner-stone for the new St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church was laid at Des Moines, lowa, May 22. 
The building will cost about $28,000. 

—Through the liberality of some gentlemen connected 
with the Congregational churches at Chicago, a mission 
service for Bohemians has been begun in that city. It will 
be known as the Lumberman’s Mission. It is estimated 
that there are 40,000 Bohemians in Chicago. 

In response to a request from many pastors, who desire 


a comprehensive statement of the workings of the ee 


gational Benevolent a pamphlet has heen prepared 


and published for free distribution. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained on applieation to any of the Societies. The 
Societies coming under the head are, American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, American College and Ed- 
ucation Society, American Home Misstonary Society, Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing — and the New West Education Com- 
mission. 

—The committee of the Citizens’ 
League of New Haven, Conn., have issued an address to the 
public asking their co-operation, in enforcing | the Randay,,, 
law. 
society. has been formed in Hartford, Conn, provide 
harmless amusement for young men;it is known as the 
Union Recreative Company, and has a capital of $10,000, 
divided into shares of $25 each. It will charge for lunches, 
tobacco, and billiards, but will have no intoxicating = 
or gambling. 

—Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church at Waterbury, 
Conn., was opened for the first time for public service Sun-. 
day, May 18. In the evening Bishop Williams performed 
the right of confirmation on a large class ; he preached one 
of his most spiritual sermons.. 

—The Rev. Arthur Sloane, last rector of Christ Church 
parish at Stratford, Conn., is determined to remain in that 

town and work in the Faith Mission which he has recently 
established. 

—The new Tabernacle Presbyterian Chapel ‘and par- 
sonage at Philadelphia, Pa., will, when completed, be’ 
one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings in that city. . 

—The Sunday-school room for the use of the children. 
connected with the Orchard Primitive Methodist Church et 
Greenpoint, Long Island, has been completed. 

Ehe foundation of a new Episcopal church has been 
laid at Quoque, Long Island. 

—The Committee on Boundaries of the Methodist General 
Council have transferred the Burlington district from the 
Vermont to the Troy Conference, of which it was formerly. 
a part. There is great rejoicing in consequence of this act. 

A Reformed church has been organized at — 
Island. 


MINISTERIAL PERSON ALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Poughkeepsie, N. T., May 21. 

—Jobn B. Thompson. pastor of the Reformed church at Catakill, 
N. Y., bas accepted a call to the church at Berkely, Cal. 

. E. McCall was installed pastor at St. Albans, Vt., lant 
week. 

L. M. Pierce has accepted 4 call to the church at Blackstone, 
Mass. 

Charles S. Murkland will be installed pastor of the charch at: 
Chicopee, Mass., June 3. 

—Joseph Kyte has accepted the call to the church at Brimfield, 
Mass. 

—George G. Lyon, of Benson, Vt., has accepted a call to the 
church at Aurora, Ohlo. 
Charles B. Elder has accepted a call to the Hawes Place 
Church at South Boston. He will enter upon his pastorate: 
July 1. 

—Edwin E. Rogers has accepted a nn 
lingford, Cunn. | 

PRESBYTBSRIAN. 


—H. F. Lee was installed pastor of the Eastburn Mariners’ 
Church at Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 
—T. R. McDowell was installed pastor of the church at Lower 
* Del., last week. 
EPISCOPAL. 
8. Worthington, rector of St. John's Church 25 
Detroit, Mich., has been elected Bishop of Nebraska, to suo- 
ceed the late Dr. Clarkson. 
—H. L. Myrick, rector of St. John’s parish at Newton, . 
has resigned. 
George M. Bond, rector of Christ Church at Woodbury, N. J., 
has resigned. 
-W. E. Wright, of Flemington, N. J., has e a oall to 
the St. John's Church at Somerville, N. J. a 


BAPTIST. 

—William McKinney, pastor of the Albany Avenue Church at 
Kingston, N. V., has accepted a call to the church at Ansonia, 
Conn. He will enter upon his new charge June 1. 

—D. C. Hughes, late pastor of the Union Avenue Church at 
Greer point, Brooklyn, N. Y., was installed pastor of the . 
mit Avenue Church at Jersey City. N. J., May 20. 

F. C. Goucher has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Southwick, Mass. 

—C. N. Nichols, pastor of the church at Ashford, Conn, has ac 
cepted a call to the church at North Tisbury, Martha 8 Vme- 
yard, Mass 

—Juhn Donnelly, pastor of the church at Coldwater, Mich., has 
‘resigned. 

—E. E. Palmer, pa- tor of the church at Bridgeton, N x has 
resigned. He connects himself with the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society. 

George R. Pierce has accepted a call to the Chureh at Terre” 
Haute. Ind. " 

—George C. Needham has received a call to the Delaware 
Avenue church at Wilmington, Md. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Edward Payson Terhune was installed pastor of the Bedford 
Avenue Reformed Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., May 22, The vor. 
vices were unusually interesting. 

—John Cuckson, of Bradford, England, has accepted the call 
to the Church of the Unity at Springfield, Mass. 

—J, W. Winkley was installed pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Revere, Mass., May 21. 

John Lindsay has been appointed Presiding Elder of the Bos- 
ton District, in place of Mr. Mallalieu, the 1 
odist Episcopal Bishop. 

-. W. Grant, pastor ot the Methodist Episcopal church ot 
Hamilton, N. V., 


church at Bridgeton, N 
ohurch at Greens- 


—R. M. Zimmerman, 


dolphia. 
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Science aND Gar. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


The season for art exhibitions, although our own 
Academy exhibition has just closed, is now in full 
blast in London and Paris. In the former the Royal 
Academy and the Grosvenor ure the attractions ; in the 
latter the annual Salon is, for the moment, engaging 
the attention of the social and artistic world of the gay 
capital. In London, also, there has just been opened 
Mr. Whistler's annual exhibition of his work, wnich 
last year aroused universal comment and no little 
ridicule—the famous ‘‘arrangement in white and yel- 
low.” This year the collection is designated by the 
title of Notes, Harmonies, and Nocturnes,” which 
gives promise of almost as great a display of eccentricity 
as that of last year. One critic says there are many 
clever and charming sketches, and a few delightful and 
perfect works, while the collection as a whole abounds 
in proofs of power which the artist will not use. We 
shall undoubtedly have an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Whistler’s work here in New York, as we believe the 
„arrangement in yellow and white” exhibited at 
Wunderlich’s on Broadway last Fall was enough of a 
success to establish it as a precedent to be followed with 
safety. 

Of the Grosvenor Gallery exhibition, Mr. Smalley, the 
London correspondent of the New York Tribune,“ 
writes : 

“If this year’s exhibition contains a large number of ad- 
mirable pictures, it must be said that space has been found 
also for a great many that are admirable. The reason one 
hears given for such a state of things is anything but credit- 
able to art. It may be stated bluntly by saying that the 
Grosvenor is not so good a shop as the Royal Academy. 
Pictures exhibited here find a less ready sale than if ex- 
hibited at Burlington House, and so the artist, who, after all, 
must live, or thinks he must, prefers the most profitable 
market. The dealers, I hear, have something to do with 
this state of things. They find, or perhaps make, a diffi- 
culty in securing the sameready acceptance for a successful 
picture at the Grosvenor as for that on which the Academy 
and the Academy public have set the stamp of their ap- 
proval. The Philistine is still a power in the land, and one 
note of Philistinism is a dread of the unconventional. The 
very service which Sir Coutts Lindsay has rendered to art 
rises up against him. He has not feared to open his gallery 
to new men and to novelties on canvas which the Academy 
has disdained. Give him time,and his courage will be re- 
warded. It has been rewarded already in no slight measure, 
but the few years that have elapsed since the Grosvenor 
first became a second home of British art are not enough 
to persuade the slow intelligence of the public that success 
in this new arena is worth as much as success at the old 
sign. And go there are artists not a few who prefer to take 
their chance of admission to the crowded walls of the 
Academy. Most of the usual contributors to the Grosvenor 
are, it is true, contributors this year, but the number of 
good pictures is nevertheless smaller than usual.”’ 


The finest picture of the collection, probably, is Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” 
which, although described as possessing the mannerisms 
peculiar to this artist, is yet pronounced a masterpiece 
in which there is no poverty of thought, no careless- 
ness of composition, and no wanting seriousness or con- 
centrated purpose and definite aim.” Of the Americans 
who exhibit, Mr. Sargent, whose work is well known in 
Paris and New York, has a portrait which is not regarded 
as so successful as some of his previous efforts in this line. 
Mr. Julian Story has a portrait of Cardinal Howard, and 
Mr. Alfred Parsons has some good work on exhibition. 
There are works by other artists whose names are famil- 
iar to art-lovers on this side of the water—Millais, Alma- 
Tadema, Herkomer, and Mr. Watts. 


Of the Royal Academy exhibition, the collection is 
larger, and, perhaps, more typical of the work of Eng- 
lish artists in general, in whose eyes the Academy is 
said to be regarded as containing the best pictures. 
Here, too, may be seen the work of a number of Ameri- 
cans, who, both in theart world of London and Paris, 
are coming more and more to the fore each year. Mr. 
Sargent has here, also, a portrait, which is pronounced 
better than his picture at the Grosvenor or his work in 
the Salon. Another name which has attracted very 
favorable notice is that of Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose 
work has been made partly familiar to his countrymen 
through the medium of the Century” and ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine,” in whose pages considerable illustrative de- 
signing of a very high order has appeared from the 
hands of this artist. His picture at the Academy is 
called After Work,” and is characterized as a sound 
specimen of landscape art.” Mr. Vezin, nephew to the 
well-known American actor of that name, has three 
pictures which, though slight, are said to be not without 
promise. The picture most talked about in the collec- 
tion is, strangely enough, sent by the famous French 
artist Daignan. The subject is ‘‘ Vaccination,” and the 
work is pronounced a very remarkable one from its un- 
usual treatment of the flesh of the peasant women and 


their babies, and from the skill with which a rather dis- 
agreeable subject is handled. | 


Our own National Academy of Design closed its fifty- 
ninth exhibition on Saturday evening, May 17, the sales 
of pictures having amounted to about $36,500 at cata- 
logue prices. For those who are interested in statistics we 
append the following financial notes of various ex- 
hibitions at the Academy : 

Last year the sales of the Academy exhibition amounted 
to over $40,000, and the receipts from the sale of catalogues, 
17,000 single and 500 season tickets, were about $7,000. In 
1882, 120 pictures were sold for $40,000, and 6,700 catalogues, 


18,000 single and 500 season tickets, found purchasers. The 


largest amount was reached in 1881, when 120 pictures 
brought $42,888, and the other sales consisted of 20,000 sin- 
gle and 500 season tickets and 7,500 catalogues. In 1880 the 
sales of pictures amounted to $28,000. Circulars are issued 
for the autumn exhibition of the Academy, which will open 
on Monday, November 3, closing on Saturday, November 
29. Works will be received at the Academy from Wednes- 
day, October 15, to Saturday, the 18th, inclusive. City lists 
of pictures should be sent to the Secretary of the A cademy 
on or before the 18th of October. Varnishing day will be 
Friday, October 31.’’ 


Mr. Thomas Hovenden, who has for two years past 
been engaged on an important work, has at last finished 
the picture, and it is now on ‘exhibition at Knoedler’s 
Gallery in this city. The picture represents John Brown 
on his way to execution, and in the study for his 
work Mr. Hovenden has visited Harper’s Ferry and 
the adjacent country, and interviewed the jailer and 
other attendents at the time of Brown’s imprison- 
ment. He has had access to a great deal of valuable 
material, and been assisted by the study of several 
authentic portraits, so that his work may be regarded as 
very nearly, if not quite, correct in all particulurs. It is 
thus described in a recent issue of the New York 
Tribune :” 

„Mr. Hovenden has chosen the moment when Brown, 
descending the steps of the jail on his way to the gallows, 
paused to kiss a negro child in its mother’s arms. The 
brown suit and carpet slippers worn by the old hero, as well 
as the rope around his neck, have been ascertained by the 
artist to be historically correct. The cords pinioning the 
arms barely allow the left hand to grasp the railing, while the 
right is extended in a gesture full of pathos. Brown’s head 
is slightly thrown back, and the face therefore a little fore- 
shortened. The white beard, against which the round black 
head of the negro child stands boldly out, and the upright 
masses of gray hair serve as accents, but it seems that some- 
thing more is needed. At the left and a little behind is the 
sheriff with the death-warrant, his action expressive of 
astonishment at the scene; and armed citizens, good 
Southern types, crowd the doorway. The walk at the foot 
of the steps is clear, and two soldiers on each side of the 
passagéway keep back the excited crowd of negroes, 
mulattoes, and whites. On the left a brutal-looking guard 
thrusts back with the butt of his musket a cringing colored 
man who, tattered hat in hand, pleads for permission to 
approach his would-be saviour. A coal-black negro boy, an 
excellent type, thrusts his head forward beyond the guard, 
and there are other minor actors in this stirring scene. 


PRaGAZINE 


One of the most delightful papers in the June magazines 
is the brief but tender tribute in the ‘‘ Atlantic Month- 
ly” of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to his late friend, 
Mr. Thomas Gold Appleton. It is not a long article— 
monologue it might, with greater propriety, perhaps, be 
called—and in no way approaches being a biographical 
sketch. In fact, there is not a single date in it. It is 
simply a record, such as the author might have written 
in his journal, of reflections upon the life of the man 
who was so brilliant in talents, so fine in character, so 
sure and strong in friendship. Strange to relate, one’s 
most reverent feeling in reading this tribute is not so 
much directed toward the man of whom the author 
finds it in his heart to speak tender words, but rather 
toward the author himself, into whose thoughts there 
somehow creeps a tone of sadness and loneliness, which 
creates a strong feeling of reverence and sympathy for 
himself. For, must he not now be thinking of the 
poem he wrote years ago, and fancying how nearly 
his verses come to fitting his own case—he, who is now 
almost the last leaf” upon the tree? How beautifully 
he thus recalls a trio of friends of his early days, of 
‘whom two have so lately left his side : 

A little more than sixty years ago, if one could have 
looked in at the garden or climbed up to the garret of No. 7 
Walnut Street, he might have seen three boys, in mantles 
and doublets and other stage appurtenances, enacting the 
scenes of some truculent melodrama. One of these boys 
was our vivacious and inventive friend, who must, I think, 
have been stage manager and chief costumer. The second 
was a boy of striking beauty, with dark waving locks, who 
as a prince, or as a poet, or, with an inky cloak and suit of 
solemn black, as a youthful Hamlet, would have seemed the 
very ideal of his part. This was the future historian whose 
name is known and ‘honored in all the academies of the 
world, whose books are read in all the moet widely spoken 


tongues of Europe—John Lothrop Motley. The third little 
boy, with the singular silvery thrill in his voice—I remember 
it well in the mother from whom it descended to him—this 
third little boy, the afterglow of whose more than auburn 
hair came from some ancestor whose sun had set before my 
day, was the embryo orator whose voice was so recently 
silenced— Wendell Phillips. These were the young compan- 
ions and the lifelong friends of him over whom the grass is 


not yet green. Who was there among us worth knowing 


whom he did not know? Who that knew Boston on its 
higher levels did not know bim?“ 


In this number of the Atlantic,” which contains an 
unusually varied list of articles, is also a very interesting 
paper on the Classical Concerts of Paris—the Pasdeloup 
Concerts Populaire, the Association Artistique, and the 


‘Société des Nouveaux Concerts. So large a portion of 


the enjoyment of our own musical season each year is 
cluded in the Philharmonic Concerts” and the Sym- 
phony Concerts,” and so wide is the circle which this 
enjoyment covers, that a paper which gives an account 
of corresponding features in Parisian life is one that 
will probably be widely read. In the beginning of the 
article is given an interesting account of the rise and 
development of the concert in Paris. The writer says : 


„The concert is nearly as old a form of musical entertain- | 
ment in Paris as the opera, and the two have grown up there 
side by side. The progress of their development belongs to 
the history of music, and would be out of place in an article 
which deals exclusively with the concert societies of the 
present period. The first of these organizations, both as re- 
gards age and excellence, is the Société des Concerts, which 
gives the concerts commonly known as those of the Con- 
servatoire. It has been in existence for upwards of fifty 
years, and reckons among its members, living and dead, 
many celebrated musicians. Itrose from the grave of the 
sacred concerts which were created in the reign of Louis 
XVI. and expired under the Restoration—a resurrection 
which took place on St. Cecilia’s day, November, 1826, 
under interesting circumstances. Habeneck, the leader of 
the orchestra of the Conservatoire, or government school of 
music and declamation, asked his friends to breakfast with 
him on the festival of the patron saint of harmony, and to 
bring their instrumenis. He set them down first to play 
Beethoven's Heroic Symphony. Hours went by, and every- 
body forgot about breakfast until late in the short autumn 
afternoon, when Madame Habeneck entered, and adjured 
them, in the name of Beethoven, to come to dinner. This 
meeting gave rise to others, for the suke of practicing; but 
there was no regular place of assemblage until Habeneck 
persuaded Cherubini, the composer, then director of the 
Conservatoire, to obtain leave from the ministry for a few 
concerts to be given in the music hall of the Conservatoire. 
The leader and his associates agreed to supply from their 
scanty purses the means of advertising, heating, and light- 
ing the hall. M. de la Rochefoucauld, the proper authority, 
not only gave the desired permission, but passed a decree 
that the graduates of the Conservatoire should give six con- 
certs annually, and appropriated two thousand francs from 
the budget to defray the original outlay. The first concert 
was given on the 9th of March, 1828. The programme con- 
sisted cf the Heroic Symphony; a duet for . and 
contralto from ,Rossini’s opera of ‘Sémiramide ;’ a solo for 
the cornet-a-piston, then a new instrument, composed and 
executed by Meifred ; an air for soprano, by Rossini ; a con- 
certo for the violin, by Rode, a prolific composer ; a chorus 
from the opera of Blanch de Provence,’ by Cherubini ; the 
overture to his opera of the ‘ Abencerrages ;’ and the Kyrie 
and Gloria from his ‘Coronation Mass.’ The auditorium was 
crowded, and so it has been from that day forth at every 
concert of the society.“ 


In its June number Harper’s Magazine presents an 
unusually brilliant array of pictorial features; and in 
the article on Biarritz, the account of the New York 
Custom-House, the stroll through Sheffield, in the 
Nature's Serial Story,” and the paper describing the 
beauties of the North Shore of Lake Superior, very fine 
examples of modern illustrative work are shown. The 
frontispiece of the number, although full of the quaint 
and charming spirit which Abbey has put into his pict- 
ures illustrating William Black's Judith Shakes- 
peare,” does not altogether seem justified, either in dig- 
nity of subject or carefulness of treatment, to be the 
introduction to so beautiful a number. Mr. Gibson’s 
delicate designs for Mr. E. P. Roe’s charming serial are 
exquisite as designs and as wood-cuts. The three illus- 
trations representing scenes in and about Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson are very beautiful pictures; the Whit- 
Sunday” and the ‘‘ Shad-fishing on the Hudson” 
deserving special notice as very truthful and sympa- 
thetic renderings of the present season—one of the most 
delightful of Nature’s varied phases. 

From Mr. William H. Rideing’s interesting article on 
Sheffield (England) and its industries we quote the fol- 
lowing passage, which gives a more explicit statement 
of the privileges for which the world is indebted to this 
remarkable town than is generally conceived when its 
name is mentioned. 

But now that we have enumerated such of its posses- 
sions—historical, biographical, and architectural—as weigh 
ma tourist’s estimate of a town’s desirability, let us em- 
phasize what is fairly evident—that Sheffield is not to be 
discovered in museums, churches, or municipal palaces, 
that its vitality, ita influence on the world, all that makes it 
great, and the causes of its — are by no means 
sathetical, — or philanthropic. Its significance 18 
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jn its immense trade and the absolute excellence of its me- 
tallic manufactures, the knowledge of which is circulated 
everywhere by a medium less mutable than literature. 
We question if there is a savage so benighted who, however 
ignorant he may be of its import, cannot see Sheffield 
deeply branded on his knife; and it is quite possible at this 
very moment, while the ink is drying on this manuscript, 
that with a Sheffield blade of one kind or another some 
fugitive Bannocks are hiding in the fastnesses of Montana, 
with a view to anatomic experiments upon the whites ;’’ 
that many a Jack Tar, perched in the foretop, surveying 
the gray uncertainty of antipodal seas, is shaving his 
‘plug’ for a fresh ‘quid ;’ that princes are sitting down 
to dinner; that some convicts are scraping the cement out 
of the walls of their cells ; and that the readers of ‘ Harper’s 
Magazine’ are cutting the leaves of the last number. 
Scarcely any limitation can be set to the variety of purposes 
served by Sheffield manufactures, Travelers in Russia and 
Austria are whirled over Sheffield rails ; the twenty-four- 
inch armor plates of England’s newest iron-clads were 
rolled in Sheffield ; the scissors that myriads of pale seam- 
stresses are plying bear (he Sheffield brand ; the velocipedes 
apon which numerous young athletes are flying between the 
bloom of English lanes have come from under the big Shef- 
field chimneys; the scythes that are leveling fields of ripe 
grain in Iowa and Minnesota were ground on Sheffield 
stones ; the rotary saws that are hissing in lumbering set- 
tlements among the California Sierras were cut by Sheffield 
hands; the mortars and cannons that bristle along many a 
fortress, with the pyramids of shot and shell for their con- 
sumption beside them, represent an extensive part of Shef- 
field’sindustry ; the superb repoussé work of silver épergnes 
that adorn banquet tables was hammered out by Sheffield 
artisans ; and every variety of electro-plate and silver ware, 
beautiful in design and enormous in price, is wrought under 
Sheffield roofs. We have not nearly exhausted a catalogue 
which includes many other products, such as railway tires, 
axles, springs, buffers, and engines, all sorts of tools, sew- 
ing- machines; fire-irons, and stoves; but we have mentioned 
enough to indicate where Sheffield is to be found, if its in- 
terest is invisible in the places to which a tourist usually 
looks for a city’s attractions.“ 


If the June Century is to be regarded as authorita- . 


tive in the matter, the public may rightly conclude that 
the department of ‘‘Open Letters” has proved a very 
successful experiment on the part of the management, 
for in this number the readers of the Century are 
treated to ten interesting communications, taken, pre- 
sumably, from the editorial mail-bag. Certainly, unless 
the department had won a place for itself in the popular 
esteem, so much valuable space of the magazine would 
not be given up to the discussion of current topics of 
interest. In both this number and that for June con- 
sidcrable space has been given to the Ritter-Grant musi- 
cal controversy, arising from inaccuracies in Dr. Ritter's 
recent work on ‘‘ Music in America,” which errors Mr. 
Richard Grant White has regarded of sufficient impor- 
tance, inasmuch as they impeach his own accuracy, to 
show up in the columns of the Century.“ There is, 
perhaps, no one better fitted to argue the question with 
Dr. Ritter than Mr. White, and his letters are full of 
interest and of pleasant reminiscences, which often 
prove to be the most forcible of arguments. 

A very interesting article is President Charles W. 
Eliot’s scholarly discussion of the question What is a 
Liberal Education ? The progress of knowledge and the 
increase of learning in all matters pertaining to science, 
art, and literature within the last two hundred and fifty 
years have brought about such changes that the liberal 
education usually symbolized by the degree of bachelor 
of arts has become amenable to many changes, and a 
wider interpretation than of old. President Eliot there- 
fore attempts to define, in a measure, the modern signifi- 
cation of a liberal education, and in the course of his 
remarks pays the following tribute to the supremacy of 
the English language and literature : 

„The first subject which, as I conceive, is entitled to 
recognition as of equal academic value or rank with any 
subject now most honored is the English language and lit- 
erature. When Greek began to revive in Europe, English 
was just acquiring a literary form; but when Greek had 
won its present rank among the liberal arts, Shakespeare 
had risen, the English language was formed, and English 
literature was soon to become the greatest of modern lit- 
eratures. How does it stand now, with its immense array 
of poets, philosophers, historians, commentators, critics, 
satirists, dramatists, novelists, and orators? It cannot be 
doubted that English literature is beyond all comparison 
the amplest, most various, and most splendid literature 
which the world has seen; and it is enough to say of the 
English language that it is the language of that literature. 
Greek literature compares with English as Homer compares 
with Shakespeare; that is, as infantile with adult civiliza- 
tion. It may further besaid of the English language that it 
is the native tongue of nations which are pre-eminent in the 
world by force of character, enterprise, and wealth, and 
whose political and social institutions have a higher moral 
interest and greater promise than any which mankind has 
hitherto invented. To the original creations of English 
genius are to be added translations into English of all the 
masterpieces of other literatures, sacred and profane. It is 
a very rare scholar who has not learned much more about 
the Jews, the Greeks, or thé Romans through English than 
through Hebrew, Greek, or Latin. 

„And now, with all this wonderful treasure within reach 
of our youth, what is the position of American schools and 


colleges in regard to teaching English? Has English litera- 
ture the foremost place in the programmes of schools? By 
no means ; at best only a subordinate place, and in many 
schools no place at all. Does English take equul rank with 
Greek or Latin in our colleges? By no means; notin the 
number and rank of the teachers, nor in the consideration 
in which the subject is held by faculty and students, nor in 
the time which may be devoted to it by a candidate for a 
degree. Until within a few years the American colleges 
made no demand upon candidates for admission in regard 
to knowledge of English ; and now that some colleges make 
a small requirement in English, the chief result of the ex- 
aminations is to demonstrate the woful ignorance of their 
own language and literature which prevails among the 
picked youth of the country.”’ 


Of the poetry of the number, which is better than 
usual, the following verses by C. P. Cranch are of spe- 


cial merit : 
LIFE AND DEATH. 

O solemn portal veiled in mist and cloud, 
Where all who have lived throng in, an endless line, 
Forbid to tell by backward look or sign 
What destiny awaits the advancing crowd. 
Bourne crossed but once with no return allowed ; 
Dumb, spectral gate, terrestrial yet divine, 
Beyond whose arch all powers and fates combine, 
Pledged to divulge no secrets of the shroud. 
Close, close behind we step, and strive to catch 
Some whisper in the dark, some glimmering light ; 
Through circling whirls of thought intent to snatch 
A drifting hope—a faith that grows to sight: 
And yet assured, whatever may befall, 
That must be somehow best that comes to all. 

At this season, when all the world longs to be out-of- 
doors and in the country, a magazine whose aim is to 
appeal to the nature-loving instincts of man is the one 
that will contain reading-matter that appeals to every 
one. The June number of Outing and the Wheel- 

an” is of this sort, and contains accounts of enviable 
outdoor jaunts and experiences such as are suggested 
by the titles The Great Canada Bicycle Four,” Hull 
and her Flotilla,” An Old Boy’s Canoe,” En Province 
& Cheval Mécanique,” Outdoor Life at the National 
Academy Exhibition,“ A Naturalist in Florida,” and 
others, less important. Its editorial departments and 
monthly record of doings in the athletic world comprise 
a very full and varied supplement of interesting mat- 
ter, and the entire number, indeed, is good reading. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie is one of those self-made men who 
have not lost, as the price of success, those delightful natural 
gifts of observation, expression, and humor which are 
characteristic of vigorous men. HIs American Four-in- 
Hand in Great Britain surprised most readers by its fresh- 
ness, its felicitous description, and its narrative charm. Mr. 
Carnegie has now taken a bolder flight in the shape of a large, 
handsome volume of travel with the ambitious title Around 
the World (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). In his 
former book Mr. Carnegie had the advantage of describing a 
rather novel journey through one of the most delightful 
countries in the world, giving his readers a series of im- 
pressions which most tourists do not get because to but few 
of them nowadays comes the good fortune of seeing England 
from the top of a coach. In Around the World” Mr. 
Carnegie is compelled to follow the beaten highway of travel, 
and loses something of freshness by consequence. Never- 
theless his later, like his earlier volume, has the characteris- 
tic touch of an original man, it is free from the conventional 
sentiment of the tourist, and it is a record of observation 
which has value as being that of a man who, being self- 
trained, has never parted with that fresh interest in things 
so often lost in educational processes. It is a long journey 
which takes one around the world, and it is a journey which 
most readers have made again and again under the leader- 
ship of guides of all degrees of competency and incompe- 
tency ; Mr. Carnegie cannot certainly be placed among those 
to whom the different civilizations of the world discover 
their profounder aspects, but he is, nevertheless, a very de- 
lightful and very interesting companion, because he is so 
free from conventionalism, intellectual and social; and 
because his native shrewdness makes him see a good many 
things which many other men are either unable or unwilling 
to see. 

Beautiful as a piece of book-making, with its long pages, 
heavy paper, wide spacing, and handsome type, is Part I. of 
the Roadside Songs of Tuscany, translated and illustrated by 
Francesca Alexander, and edited by John Ruskin. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons.) The purpose of this series of 
books is fully explained in the prefaces furnished by the 
author and the editor. It is proposed to publish from a large 
collection a selection of songs which for many years have 
been in the hearts and on the lips of the Tuscan contadini. 
Many of these folk-songs—for such they are—were taught 
the author by Beatrice Bernardi, an improvisatrice of very 
unusual gifts, and who possessed more than loca] celebrity. 
Like Cœdmon, this remarkable woman suddenly discovered 
that she possessed the gift of improvising verse on the mo- 
ment; so remarkable was her faculty in this direction that 
her husband was persuaded that it was a form of madness, 
and subjected his wife to not a little indignity and cruelty ; 
but the gift of song survived all these trials, and Beatrice is. 
still living, at a great age. The portrait which is given asa 
frontispiece shows traces of a once striking beauty. This 
volume contains the Story of Lucia,“ and a song, The 
Miracle at the Well,“ which we reprint in the Sunday After- 
noon pages. Miss Alexander has undertaken a work in the 


of popular elements, and the great stream cannot be better 
fed than by these rivulets that flow from the homes of the 
people. Not the least valuable feature of this volume is 
Mr. Ruskin’s characteristic preface. 


Whatever Mr. Howells may have tosay, one is always cer- 
tain he will say it with point and with artistic complete 
ness. The little book of sketches which he has just issued 
under the title Three Villages (Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co.) is no exception to a statement which covers all that 
he has done in recent years. The three villages are Lexing- 
ton, Shirley, and Gnadenhiitten, and are very pleasant pres- 
entations of the historical, social, and natural aspects of 
three widely different communities. The first of these papers 
appeared originally in Longman's Magazine, and loses 
nothing because addressed to English rather than to Ameri- 
caneyes. The volume is tastefully printed, and will furnish 


agreeable reading for leisure hours. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A DICTIONARY OF THE KORAN is in press in England. 

—HaRPER & BROTHERS have published a new edition of 
their Guide-Book to Europe and the East.“ 

—CuPPLES, UpHam & Co. (Boston) have been named as 
the agents in this country of the Browning Society in 
London. 

—‘* MACMILLAN’s MaGazIne”’ for May contains, among 
other readable articles, Mr. Arnold’s much discussed lecture 
on Emerson.“ 

—CoLUMBIA COLLEGE will add to its departments a 
„School of Library Economy,“ in which persons may qual- 
ify themselves for the duties of professional librarians. 

—EpGar Fawcetr’s “‘ Tinkling Cymbals will shortly be 
completed in the Manhattan,“ and will be published in 
book form by J. R. Osgood & Co. . Mr. Fawcett is a man of 
very considerable gifts, but he writes altogether too much. 

—OUT-OF-DOOR LITERATURE lost a very charming writer 
in the death of Wilson Flagg. His Woods and Byways 
of New England“ and other publications have opened the 
eyes of not a few readers to the perennial charms of nature. 

—THE REPORT that Mr. Herbert Spencer is about to visit 
Australia is authoritatively denied. Two additional papers 
will complete the series of very striking articles recently 
contributed by him to the Popular Science Monthly.“ and 
will furnish material for a forthcoming volume. | 

—CuPPLES, Ur HAN & Co. (Boston) have published in a 
neat pamphlet, on behalf of the the Old South Church of that 
city, a full account of the installation of the Rev. George A. 
Gordon as pastor, including his statement of faith, and a 
verbatim stenographic report of his examination by the 
Council. 

—THE REPUBLICATION of the English Reviews by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. (1104 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia) is decidedly the most attractive that has yet been 
made. It putsin a very convenient and pleasant form for 
American readers the best contemporary English thought 
on all the vital questions of the hour. 

—JOHN B. ALDEN (New York) has issued the first volume 
of his new edition of Gulzot's History of France, which 
he proposes to complete in eight volumes. The book is ad- 
mirably bound, the plates are clear, the quality of paper ex- 
cellent, and the illustrations numerous and interesting. 
This promises to be the most convenient edition of Guizot’s 
great work accessible to American readers. 

—AMONG THE PROMINENT ILLUSTRATIONS in the June 
number of the English Illustrated Magazine’’ will be 
an engraving of Mrs. Siddons from Gainsborough’s well- 
known picture in the English National Gallery, and a design 
by George Du Maurier under the title of Der Tod als 
Freund.“ Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards contributes to the 
same number an interesting article on Drawing-room 
Dances, with illustrations after Watteau and Hugh Thomson. 

—“Goop CuEER’’ for May (Greenfield, Maas.) is the best 
number of that admirable household monthly which has yet 
appeared. Taking into account the low price of fifty centa 
per year at which this paper is sold, it is a matter of contin- 
ual astonisment that Mrs. Clark should be able to secure 
for it so much excellent literary material. Every month in- 
troduces some new name well known in our current litera- 
ture, and it may be said of ‘‘Good Cheer” that its literary 
quality has steadily advanced since its first issue. 

—‘* LIpPpINCcOTT’s MaGazine’’ for June contains, among 
other things, a very interesting article ou Raglan Castle, 
with several illustrations of very unusual delicacy and ex- 
cellence ; W. H. Schuyler makes a plea for Academy En- 
dowments“ as making possible a high grade of scholarship ; 
the series of papers of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Tragedies on the 
Stage“ is brought to a conclusion in an article describing 
the acting of Macready, the elder Booth, and Forrest. Sev- 
eral other readable contributions make up a number of very 
unusual excellence. The Monthly Gessip ”’ of this magazine 
we have had occasion to commend before as containing 
some of the pleasantest writing on manners, social life, and 
literature to be found in any American periodical. (J. ) A 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

—Mr. E. C. SrzpMan has been at work for a long time on 
a very comprehensive compendium of American literature, 
and his labors are about to see the light in the initial vol- 
ume of the new undertaking. His co-editor is Miss Ellen 
M. Hutchinson, who is connected with the Tribune in 
an editorial capacity, and is the author of a volume of very 
charming verse. The new work is to be entitled A Li- 
brary of American Literature, and will present distinctive 
readable examples from authoritative texts of the writings of 
every class and period in the history of our literature, from 
the earliest times to the present. The work will be pub- 
lished in ten octavo volumes, by W. E. Dibble & Co. of 
Cincinnati, and sold by subscription pe Any undertak- 


— wa 
| 
| 
publication of these songs which ought to be widely recog- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE “OPEN LETTER.” 


To Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.: 

My pear BrotTHer,—lIt is not usual for an editor to 
emerge from his official impersonality and write in his edi- 
torial colamns under his own name. Since, however, you 
have thought fit in this manner to comment severely upon 
an article by a venerable and beloved correspondent of the 
„Christian Mirror,“ you will recognize the propriety of my 
addressing you in the same way. 

I have not theslightest suspicion that any personal motive 
prompted your letter. It doubtless seemed to you a con- 
venient opportunity for exposing what you deemed an er- 
roneous view of Christian truth, and the proper modes of 
preaching it. Nevertheless, both the language and the spirit 
of it are fitted to wound the feelings of the brother thus re- 
proved, and of a large number of excellent ministers who 
have supposed that from their own experience, and the en- 
lightenment of the Divine Spirit, as well as a life-long study 
of the New Testament, they had some correct apprehension 
of the message they were ordained to deliver. 

It should, I think, have been obvious to you that this corre- 
spondent was not aiming to write with strict verbal precision. 
A man whose pastorate reaches the unusual duration of 
thirty-five years, and thereby attested to have been a faith- 
fal and beloved minister of Christ—one known throughout 
the State for his kindness of heart, his never-waning zeal, 
and Christian simplicity—the father of his people and an 
apostle of love and consolation to feeble churches and iso- 
lated families on our Maine frontiers over a region of scores 
of miles, has been pained at the looseness of doctrine re- 
ported to be advocated in a cherished seat of theological in- 
struction and in some of our most conspicuous churches, 
and pours out his heart in protest against it. Have I,“ he 
says, been preaching these thirty-five years a false Gospel?“ 
And the editor of the Christian Union answers categorically, 
% Tou have.“ You say to this venerable man, with what 
geems—pardon me—a strange courtesy towards one old 
enough to be your father, What you tell us you have been 
preaching this thirty-five years is no nearer the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ than the grotesque and sometimes al- 
most terrifying shadow which the moon casts upon the 
grassy bank is like the living man whom it distorts into an 
unsubstantial monster.“ 

What, then, has this father said to bring upon him such a 
condemnation ? 

First: That the “‘ design of Christ in the work ot redemp- 
tion is to recover those who are fearfully exposed to a state 
of unutterable and endless suffering, and to secure to them 
a state of unutterable joy.“ This you contradict. “The 
design of Christ. . . Is xor,“ etc. The double emphasis is 
yours. Yet you yourself say that ‘‘Sio always entails suf- 
tering;“ the two as cause and effect are, therefore, indis- 
solubly connected. By all the laws of logic, then, they are 
a practical unity, and may be regarded as convertible 
terms. They are continually thus used in ordinary speech, 
and in the Scriptures as well. Why does the farmer plant 
seed ? He may answer you: To gain a livelihood.” No,“ 
you tell him; it is that he may raise a crop.“ What does 
a physician give me licine for? He will reply: To save 
life.” Oh, no,“ you affirm; „it is to cure disease.“ 
What is the aim of the temperance reformation? We com- 
monly answer: To save men from drunkenness, disgrace, 
poverty, and ruin.“ A great mistake, you exclaim; 
“it is to keep men from drinking.“ Is this, I beg to ask, a 
worthy method of criticism? Does a good man deserve to 
be taken in hand in this school-boy way for such a mode of 
speaking as this? 3 

You continue your inquiry: Have you never read as far 
in the Gospels as the first chapter of Matthew, where it is 
said, Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins?“ Permit me to answer for my 
friend, ‘‘ Yes; and I have read as far as chapter xvill., 11, 
where he himself declares, ‘‘ The Son of manis come to seek 
and save that which was lost. To be lost, I take it, is more 
than to bein the bare act of sin; it is to be in the state 
caused by said act, a state which, if sin entails suffering, 
must be a stateof suffering. I have read the Apostle James, 
who says, He that converteth a sinner from the error of his 
ways shall save a soul from death,’”’ Is not a state of death 
one of both ruin and suffering? I have rea! Paul, declaring 
that being justified by his blood, we shall be saved by the 
wrath of God through him.“ And this word (orge) is coupled 
with some others, wrath and indignation, tribulation and 
angulsh.“ I beg to ask whether in these terrible words you 
do not understand to be involved “ unutterable suffering,“ 
as well as sin ? : 

Or, to put the matter in another way: Does Christ in 
fact save those that believe in him from such suffer ing 
from sin, if you please, and therefore from its consequences ? 
If he does, did he not come to do it? Where, then, is the 
error in stating that he did so ? | 

Your second criticism is that our correspondent said, 
“The state of unutterable and endless joy in the untried 


future will be entirely the result of a certain manner of living 


ontheearth. The state of unutterable and endless suffering in 
the untried future will be entirely the result of a certain man- 
ner of living onthe earth. Now, if hia purpose had been to de- 
fine precisely the ground of salvation, or todeny the doctrine 
of justification by faith, there might be some justice in your 
criticism. Evidently, however, he intended nothirg of the 
sort. The language is the usual grouping together of both the 
ground and fruits of justification in the one concrete expres- 
sion, ‘‘ manner of living.“ It includes repentance and faith, 


and the love, righteousness, and holy Christian beneficence, 


which, under the divine culture, flow from them, It is the 
97771 method of the Scriptures, used over and over again, 
‘if ye live after the flesh manner of living, surely— 


“ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 


‘fold more in this 


in the kingdom of 


deeds of the body“ another manner of living—“ ye shall 


live.”” „The works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these, eto. ot the which I tell you that they which do these 
things —a manner of living, is it not ?—“‘ shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.“ 


„That every one may receive the things 


done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it 


be good or bad. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 


also reap. He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap 


corruption ; but he that soweth tothe Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting.’ So the Epistle of James, passim. 
% This man shall be blessed in his doing.“ By works aman 
is justified, and not by faith only.“ 

I must here express my extreme surprise that you should 


name the Pharisees and Saul of Tarsus as specimens of the 


„manner of living which my correspondent meant. Do 


you think he was referring to such a life when he spoke of 
that which resulted in unutterable joy? Was he not writ- 
ing as a Christian man; and do you think it fair to place 
hiin on a level with those who knew no righteousness but 
the tithing of mint and anise and cummin, while they omitted 
the weightier matters of the law? It seems to me that your 
own sense and well-known generous impulses show 
you, on reflection, that you have done great injustice to a 
most worthy man. 

And now afew words of our orthodox ministry in general. 
You do not, indeed, say that all are like him, but you find 
in his article a photograph of ‘‘ the history of many a 


church and mony & preacher ;’’ and since it has not been 


perceived that this pastor of thirty-five years differs essen- 
tially in his preaching from his brethren, it is but fair to in- 
fer that you would include all, or the most of them, in the 
same condemnatton. I confess that it seems to me sur- 
— that this body of men, in a community where 
churches have flourished, where revivals have had such 
power, and all great charities have been indigenous and 
most abundant, should have been so ignorant as you repre- 
sent them of the real gospel of salvation. I must beg leave 
to repudiate the imputation. They have not commissioned 
me to speak for them ; possibly they would prefer to have 
it pass unnoticed. The ministers that have been educated 
under the instructions of a Pond, a Shepard, an Upham, a 
Harris, and, I may add, a Jacob and John S. C. Abbott, need 
no vindication from an y. But they and the Christian 
people of your native State will feel that they have been 
wronged, and that, too, by one whom they had all honored 
as a favorite son. 
Iam, my dear brother, with sincere and long-cherished 
friendship and affection, 
Yours in Christ, 


PorTLAND, May 28, 1884. 


Mr. Editor : 
I have received the copy of your paper which you or 
some of your friends sent me, which contains your pre- 
tended answer to my questions, which I think is nothing 
better than a mere burlesque. After your vigorous efforts 
to bring me into public disrepute as a minister you certainly 
were very kind to inform me what you had done, that I 
might consider whether your act would render me more 
useful and contribute to my advantage. You very evi- 
dently have not been enlightened by the Holy Spirit in the 
mysteries of godliness. God inhis Word reveals to us the 
fruit of the Spirit. But you have not in your production 
exhibited the least of that fruit. Judging from the style of 
utterances in it, and the tone of feeling manifested, I think 
(though I may be mistaken) the first thing you need is to be 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit. For it seems to me that 
should you come to experience this new birth you would 
readily discover the difference between rudeness and piety, 
and would really come to possess the principle of civility 
which is one of the items in good society. I think you 
were very unwise in writing so very inconsiderately about 
some ministers emptying pews by preaching the great truths 
ofthe Word of God, which by men are calle! hard doc- 
trines. Christ cleansed the pew of multitudes by the utter- 
ances of plain facts, which they called hard doctrines. And 
seeing them rushing from the pew in great haste, bs turned 
to his little band of twelve and said, Will ye also go away?“ 
In a great battle between Ispael and Syria, an archer of the 
host of Syria drew a bow at.a venture. His arrow, specially 
directed of God, pierced the heart of wicked Ahab. He 
says of his Word, It is quick and powerful, sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.“ 


I. P. WARREN. 


lovingly, the sharp-pointed, mighty truths of his Word 
directly aimed at the hearts of the mass of the wicked, 
and leave the result of their righteous warfare entirely with 
him. You sneer at the idea expressed, The design of 
Christ in the work of his redemption isto recover those 
who are fearfully exposed to a state of unutterable and 
endless suffering, and to secure to them a state of unutter- 
able joy.“ Christ uttered fearful language about hell, and 
of the dreadful suffering of intelligences existing in that 
place. In his plain and positive messages, he said, ‘‘ The Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.“ 
By the word lost he did not mean the multitude already 
in hell. He evidently meant those absolutely alienated 
from God, who were pressing on to the abode of those eter- 


‘nally lost. He says directly he came to seek and to save 
‘them. This, his own utterarce, is the sum and substance of 
all histeachings while on earth. This is his text, from which 
was deduced all his 


reaching. You sneer at the idea ex- 
pressed, The state of unutterable and endless joy in the un- 
tried future will be the result of acertain 

‘* Verily (truly), I say unto you, Thereis no man that 


hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children 


for the kingdom of God's sake who shall not receive mani- 

— time, and in the world to come 

life everlasting.”’ habitual renouncing of everything of 

the frail, sinful kingdom of nature, and the habitual living 

cannot but be a certain manner of 

‘living on earth. Now, Christ says the result of such a man- 

ner of living while on earth will 

we pereon in Bible record 

ul we of a person e record 

ald am crucified with Christ, neverthe 

less I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life 1 
now live in the flesh I li: faith d 


* th of 
When he was about to be divested. 


more in 
everlasting... 
who said himself, 


manner of living on 


the receiving of manifold. 


— God.” 
:I am now ready to be 


It is evi- 
dently the fit work of God's ministers of his Gospel to hurl, | 


‘living 5 or a righteous life, or the sincere as 


| 


my departure is at hand. I have fought a fight. I 
have finished my course. I bave kept the faſth.“ Here is 
very clearly expressed a certain manner of living. And for 
thus living the individual asserts that a crown of righteous- 
ness awaits bis reception at the Day of Judgment. You 
sneer at the idea expressed, The state of unutterable and 
endless — in the untried future will be entirely the 
result of a certain manner of living on earth.“ Inthe words 
of Christ, There was a certain rich man. which was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day.“ 
It appears that the man’s great aim was to gratify every 
day the fearfully gross desires of his heart. This was a cer- 
tain manner of living. Christ reveals the result of such a 
profligate way of living. In hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, and cried, ‘‘ Father Abraham, have mercy on 
me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the 5 of his finger, 
and cool my —— for I am tormented in this flame.’ 
This is a figure of speech. But Christ evidently designed 
the figure to express unutterable suffering in hell. I have 
known individuals of a very loose religion who took your 
paper and praised it very highly. I wondered why they 
should do it. But the mystery seems to be solved now. 
The editor of the paper is evidently of a loose religion. I 
think you would exhibit a greater degree of wisdom should 
you read the Bible more to learn the truth as revealed of 
God, and Jess to propagate the religion of a mere sect. 
think a person writing an article like yours ought to come 
to be so ashamed of it that he would feel inclined to crawl 
away into some dark hiding-place where he would be con- 
cealed from the light of day. 


Yours, etc., D. GaRLAND. 


Having read with much satisfaction over and over, 
and intending to read yet again the Open Letter“ in 
The Christian Union of the 15th inst., I wish to express 
my full accord with the writer in the belief that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save his pe ple from their sins ; that 
the promise and gift of eternal life apply to the present 
time; that we are not to ascend into heaven for this revela- 
tion of life, nor to descend into the deep ; but that we should 
look within, and there read the witness of God's love, believ- 
ing and rejoicing therein ; and that this gift of eternal life is 
not the result ot a manner of living,’’ but of the grace or 
favor of God—a gift freely given to every one who with full 
purpose of heart, or with sincerity of soul, asketh therefor. 

And yet while, so far as I know, not disagreeing with the 
editor in any of his positions, there arises in me a feeling 
that his criticism of the unknown brother’’ may be some- 
what harsh, perhaps, under the multiplicity of texts which 
seem to sustain the belief that eternal life is the result or re- 
ward of a certain manner of living ’’—a little too harsh. 
The editor tells us that he who turns unfeignedly from every 
evil deed and word and thought, and seeks sincerely in God 
the only true and eternal good, has eternal life. Does not 
this turning and seeking imply manner of living’? He 
tells us that the ‘‘ untried future,“ as the present, depends 
on character. Does not character involve or imply man- 
ner of living’’? Manner of living, it seems to me, is in- 
separably connected with character. The phrase manner 
of living * is not necessarily confined to external behavior, 
but seems to be involved, as well as character, in ‘‘ aspira- 
tion, desire, purpose, will.. Sir James McIntosh called man- 
ner „ the transpiration of character.“ Christ said, By 
their fruits (might not this word, without distorting the 
sense, be substituted by manner of living ’’?) shall know 
them.“ Did not Paul expressly teach that God will reward 
every man according to his works, and that for those who 


by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor, 


and immortality, the reward is eternal life? Is not well- 
doing a manner of living’’? Say ye to the righteous, 


It shall be well with him, for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings. 


Does not this imply ‘* mauner of livin, ’’? ‘‘ Woe 
unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him, for the reward of 
his hands shall be given him.“ Does not this have refer- 


ence to manner of living’’? It is useless to multiply texts, 


for this doctrine runs through and through the Bible. There 
appears to be a great want of clearness in the teaching of 


ministers and expounders of the Gospel in these matters, 


and Iam often reminded of a young friend of mine who, 
speaking of the conflicting expositions of the way of salva- 
tion (which vary almost from the baldest antinomianism to 


the grace which comes through the sacraments: of the 


papist, conferred, as they say, ex opere operato), sald, Well, 
if I were a sinner, I should not know what to do!“ 

Has not the teaching of Paul in respect of good works 
been much abused? When read through and through, and 


his constant conflicts and besetments with Judaism kept in 


view, there does not at all seem to be that difference in his 


‘doctrine and that of James which would justify Luther in 


rejecting the apostolic authority of the latter. But even 
Luther did not go so far as some of our modern teachers. 
He aays, If nothing but faith is inculcated, carnal men 
will begin to dream that there is no need of Works.“ 
Again, If faith saves us without works“ (might we not here 
also substitute ‘‘ manner of living?) ‘‘let us only take care 
and believe, and we may do as we please... . Though 
it is faith ‘alone which ustifies, yet faith alone is not suffi- 
cient.’? Docs not that call for a manner of living’’? 
Having now said enough, if not to make reasonable the 
opinion that the unknown brother may possibly have 
been rather harshly dealt with, at least to show that there is 
a question involved in this discussion which will bear further 
elucidation, I may express my own conviction that it is just 
as useless to undertake to separate an efficient, saving faith 
from works—by which is meant a good manner of 
iration, desire, 
and will to lead such a life—as it is to divide the light of a 
burning candle from the heat thereof. 
As bearing on the same question, but especially because 
there appears now in some places a tendency to run into 
antinomianism (in doctrine, at least), [ wish to close with 
a quotation from Hannah More: There is indeed less ne- 
Ceasity than ever to decry good works. Men are not so vio- 
lently addicted to them as, by the warnings given against 
them, one might be led to suppose. ... . To n 
works is to depreciate such a life as Christ has given us 


both the command and the example to lead that command 


of which the langu was always one, If ye love me, k 
2 example which presente su 
but divinity could ex- 
umanity may and must 
us ILL, M.D. 


cou 
a Vises of holy actions as nothin 
hibit, yet enlightened and assisted 
aspire toimitate:” “! NZA 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. WONDER. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) are taking ae. oe MACMILLAN & 00.8 of — 118 


time by the forelock and supplying 
readers generally with good stories to take 
on summer tours and into the country. 
A Midsummer Madness, by Ellen Olney 
Kirk, is a novel of social life as well de- 
scribed, perhaps, by its title as it could be 
in any other sentence of equal brevity. 
Eustice, by Robert Apthorp Boyt, is a 
Southern love story, with strong local 
coloring and a rather original plot.——Salt 
Lake Fruit: A Latter-Day Romance, by 
an American (Boston: Rand, Avery & 
Co.), is the title of a somewhat imposing, 
handsomely printed, and profusely il- 
lustrated story, dealing with the Mormon 
question. The work is published anony- 
mously, but is understood to be from the 
pen of a woman well known in Washing- 
ton society, and who has had large op- 
portunities for observations in Utah. The 
book is published by subscription only. 
George H. Ellis (Boston) has brought 
out Sir George Groves’s book on Beethoven 8 
Nine Symphonies, a series of analytical es- 
says.——Cassell & Co. (New York) have 
issued the first volume of an ambitious 
work on Grealer London, a narrative of 
its history, its people, and its places, by 
Edward Walford. The book is a quarto, 
printed in broad double columns, with a 
profusion of illustrations.——Henry A. 
Sumner & Co. (Chicago) have added to 
their Hammock Series Dearly Bought, a 
novel by Clara Louise Burnham.—— 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. (New York) pub. 
lish C. W. Bardeen’s Outlines of Sen- 
tences: A Brief Course in Composition. 
——The Presbyterian Publishing Co. 
(Philadelphia) have issued volume three 
of sermons by the late Charles Wads- 
worth, D. D. Mites Against Millions, or, 
Childhood Against the World, is a religious 
book the character of which is suggested 
by its rather unusual title. The Orange 
Judd Co. (New York) have issued a new 
edition of Mr. Rosevelt’s Superior Fishing; 
or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and 
Bluefish of the Northern Seas. From 
the Forecastle to the Pulpit, by Charies 
D. Jones, D.D. (New York: N. Tibbles 
& Son), tells a story of a stirring and ex- 
tremely useful career.——The Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society (Boston) have issued a pleasant 


little story in Anna F. Burnham’s Fuss- 
budget Volks. —.-Roberts Brothers (Boston) 
ublish in their usual tasteful 5 The 

ton Cook- Book, by Mrs. S. A. Lincoln; 

and Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie, two 
very striking short stories. ——D. Apple- 
ton & Co, have completed their handsome 


new edition of the Works of William 
Cullen Bryant by the of two 
volumes of Prose Writings ; the story of 


the Coup D’ Eilat, by M. 4 Maupas, pre- 
sents the act of treason by which 
Nupoleon III. seized the government of 
France, from the Napoleonic standpoint. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 


LAUDES DOMINI. 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


This book will be found, as its name 
implies, especially rich in hymns of praise 
to Christ our Lord. It is designed tolead 
the taste of congregations and choirs to- 
ward a higher class of lyrics and music 
than has hitherto found acceptance in the 
churches. The book contains 650 musical 
selections, All, or nearly all, the great com- 
posers are represented, 

It is beautifully printed on thin paper of 
superior quality (so as to be light in the 
— 2 and is — ＋ bound in full dark 

eather, with terra cotta edges, and 
pene flexible covers with round corners. 

Price $2.50; a single specimen copy 
will be sent, postage paid, for $2.00. 
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A NOBLEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


BOOK that contains a series of pictures of greater 
or less interest is My Reminiscences,” by Lord 
Ronald Gower, F S. A. (Boston: Roberts Brothers). The 
opening chapters give a history of the houses of Sunder- 
land and Gower, and contain some exquisite word-pict- 
ures of the various seats of the two families. The 
writer is evidently a man of kin ily and lovable nature, 
as shown by his devotion to his family and his home. 
The description of Stafford House, with its works of art, 
of Cliveden and the surrounding country, leave ideal 
pictures of an English estate and an English home. One 
of the country seats of this family, known as Trentham, 
is the Brentham of Lothair,“ and the writer says 
that the picture is not overdrawn. Of the Scottish seat 
of the same family, Dunrobin, Lord Gower says it is 
a poet’s dream realized; and to his mother, Lady 
Harriet Howard, he attributes the internal and, to a 
large extent, the external beauty of the various homes 
of the family. One historical incident of more than 
passing interest to which Lord Gower refers is the find- 
ing of the papal dispensation which enabled Bothwell 
to marry Lady Jane Gordon, his cousin, one degree re- 
moved. Thedispensation bears date February 16, 1560, 
and is signed by the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. It 
will be remembered that the same prelate signed the dis- 
pensation ratifying Bothwell’s demand for his divorce 
from Lady Jane. Lady Bothwell was only too glad, it 
is evident, to get rid of Bothwell, or she would have 
produced this little paper in time to prevent Bothwell's 
marriage to the queen. The dispensation was found in 
the charter room at Dunrobin, where it had lain for over 
three hundred years. | 
He gives a very vivid description of the arrival of 
Garibaldi in London in 1864 : 


GARIBALDI IN LONDON. 


„The General was to be the guest of my brother at Staf- 
ford House, to the great delight of my mother, who had 
always felt the warmest admiration for the deliverer of Na- 
ples, the heroic but misguided victim of Aspromonte, who 
had not then developed the intensely anti-monarchic and 
republican form of thinking, speaking, and writing that 
has somewhat shorn his old age of the glory of his middle 
life and of his heroic struggles in the cause of liberty. My 
mother was then living at Chiswick (lent her by her brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Devonshire), in that famed villa, with 
its lovely garden and superb cedars, under which the wit, 
beauty, rank, and talent of a century and a half of English 
men and women have passed. 

„% April 11 was the day of Garibaldi’s reception in London. 
The spontaneous enthusiasm of hundreds of thousands 
made it perhaps the most remarkable ever accorded toa 
foreigner in this country. Up to seven in the evening the 
entrance side of Stafford House was packed with a dense 
crowd which extended into the Green Park ; so full was the 
Park that Lorne and I struggled in vain to get through it to 
Cambridge House in Piccadilly. Pall Mall was impassable ; 
some of our party had gone to see the sight from Dover 
House, Whitehall, and returned having seen the General 
pass, and the mob clinging to the carriage. This, by the 
way, they did to a destructive extent, for shortly before the 
carriage drove beneath the portico of Stafford House, the 
dickey of the vehicle gave way, precipitating with itjinto the 
crowd the two footmen, its occupants. It was eight before 
the General arrived, and then almost too dark to distin- 
guish Garibaldi as he drove up, literally carriage, horses, 
and all carried along by the crowd. Never was there 
greater cheering and more tremendous enthusiasm ; the 
earriage rocked and swayed like a boat in a sea of human 
beings, and for several moments it seemed as if the shout- 
ing multitude would not allow their idol to be taken from 
them. A rush was made by the roaring, struggling throng 
as, at length, half carried into the building, Garibaldi, in 
his gray overcoat lined with red, passed through, and then 
the mob rodred louder, anda rush was made to follow. 
Here ensued a scene that seemed at one moment as if it 
might take an ugly turn. For the police and servants, and 
those within the house, had a sharp struggle with the great 
outer wave of humanity that struggled to force itself into 
the building. Luckily, the great mahogany doors and strin- 
gent order and discipline within overcame mob enthusiasm 
without, and at length the scene and the doors both closed.“ 


AT EATON COLLEGE, 


„% We left for Eaton soon after eight a.m., Garibaldi with 
my mother and the Staffords in an open carriage and four. 
Great enthusiasm among the Eaton boys, who cheered most 
heartily as the General was driven into the schovlyard. 
It was a beautiful sight—that fine old quadrangle that the 
antique towers of the chapel and hall looked down on; 
Garibaldi standing up bareheaded in the carriage ; the boys 
crowding around him like a swarm of bees, all trying to 
shake his hand. The place in great beauty. Many of the 
masters in the crowd—‘ Goody’ very conspicuous. There 
was not time enough for Garibaldi to leave the carriage, and 
after staying in the schoolyard about ten minutes he was 
driven on to Slough; some of the fellows running a good 
part of the way after him. At Slough Station we took leave 
of the General; all except my eldest brother, who went on 
with him to Portsmouth, and intended escorting him on his 
yacht to Caprera. | 

“The next time I saw Garibaldi he was lying wounded and 
ill, sick in heart and body, in a little dark room in an inn in 
2 


Lord Gower’s description of a visit to Potsdam, in 
response to an invitation of the Crown Princess, will be 
of interest: 


„We left Berlin at 11:45, reaching Potsdam at 12:45. The 
Crown Prince was waiting on the platform of the station, 
and a little further back stood the Princess, who embraced 
my mother. They drove off in a little open carriage; I 
followed in another with a General Schweinitz, be in uni- 
form, gray, bronzed, and good-looking. We drove on 
through the grounds of Sans Souci, which are very pretty, 
with a quantity of timber, and a little further on we reached 
our destination, the new Palace, also built by Frederick the 
Great. It is a huge red-brick and stucco building, with a 
great dark cupola on it. 

We dined at two P. x., and we had to dress in our evening 
things for this repast. It took place up-stairs in a corner 
room, with walls of blue silk, fringed with gold lace. I sat 
on the side of the Crown Princess, my mother on the other, 
next to the Prince. The Princess very smart, in a mugneta- 
colored gown, with pearls and lace. The Crown Prince in 
his plain uniform, with only a star or two, which he always 
wears. ‘It is the custom,’ he said, and looks so very 
officered.’ We were ten, all told. 

„After dinner we went to the Crown Princess’s sitting- 
room; the furniture there is covered with Gobelin tapestry 
—a gift of the Empress Eugénie. Here are some of the 
Princess’s own paintings, lately finished, representing 
Prussian soldiers. One of these was of a warrior holding a 
flag, inscribed ‘ Hs lebe der Konig.’ The second, a soldier 
looking upward. He has been wounded, and wears a 
bundage across his brow; a sunset sky for background. 
This is inscribed ‘Nun danket alle Gott. The third is 
another soldier looking down ona newly-made grave. Of 
these three I thought the second by far the best. There was 
another painting, also by the Princess, here, representing 
the Entombment. 

„Tea was servcd at ten in the evening in one of the rooms 
on the ground floor of the Palace. They callit the Apollo 
Room, I believe. For this repast one was not expected to 
don one’s evening apparel a second time. It was a curious 
meal, beginning with tea and cake, followed by meat, veal, 
jellies, and two plates of sour cream.“ 


IN ROME, 


It would seem as if Lord Gower had adopted the 
modern tourist system in his travels, if onecan judge of 
what he says of Rome: 


Having but one day to see anything of Rome, I was out 
early, and before eight had visited St. Peter's. How can 
any one be disappointed with that glorious temple? Not I, 
for one; and although expecting much, what I beheld far 
surpassed those expectations. 

„Of what we did and what we saw during that day I 
only give a list, merely noting what most struck me. We 
began by the Pantheon; a screen hid Raffuelle’s tomb. We 
then scampered through the Vatican, the Sistine Chapel, 
which in itself is a prodigious art gallery, a monument to 
Michael Angelo’s genius. Raffaelle’s ‘ Transfiguration’ I 
thought magnificent in color as well as in composition, and 
the drawing unapproachable, especially that of the foreshort- 
ening, and the head and foot of the foremost figure on the 
right. We hada beautiful afternoon for seeing the Coliseum 
—vaster than I expected. From the top the view of the 
city and of the Campagna, bathed in a rich sunset, was 
glorious. As we were leaving the Coliseum an escort of 
soldiers galloped past, followed by a couple of coaches. In 
the first was the Pope; in the second a cardinal, Antonelli, 
I think, to judge by his shallow, Jesuit-like face. Pio Nono 
looked on us benignly, and as he passed blessed us with 
uplifted fingers. We also visited St. John of Lateran ; and 
the next morning, before leaving Naples, I paid my respects 
to Michael Angelo’s ‘ Moses,’ and also visited the Church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore.“ 


DISRAELI. 


He gives a description of Disraeli as Premier, in March 
of 1868 ; in fact, his description of the opening of that 
session of Parliament is intensely interesting: | 


Not only the Houses of Lords and Commons but even 
the lobbies and Westminister Hall itself were crowded that 
afternoon, it being the day of Disraeli's first appearance in 
the House since his elevation to the premiership. As to the 
warmth of his reception there have been various opinions, 
but it seemed to me all but enthuiastic. When he entered the 
House of Commons John Stuart Mill was on his legs; but 
he had to interrupt his speech for several minutes on ac- 
count of the ringing cheers that Disraeli’s appearance 
evoked. The hero of the hour looked as impassible as ever, 
and, with the exception of the low bow he made the Speaker 
as he reached his seat, he appeared as he always does.“ 

THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 

He describes a visit to Rome in 1869 during the sit- 

ting of the Ecumenical Council, of which he says : 


**No pen can do justice to or exaggerute the wonderful 
picturesqueness of St. Peter's on that Wednesday after- 
noon. Perhaps the most remakable of a hundred striking 
scenes was the procession of bishops in their white miters 
walking up the great aisle of the vast cathedral on the 
morning of December 20. It looked like some great ser- 
pent winding its way among the innumerable throng within 
that gorgeous basilica; and who then present can ever for- 
get the impression that the singing of the ‘Te Deum’ by 
thousands of voices made beneath the great golden dome of 
the church? Any one with a spark of feeling or of senti- 
ment in his natare must have been thrilled to the quick by 


| 
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BISMARCK. 


Describing the christening of the daughter of the 
Crown Princess at Potsdam, he gives this impression of 
Bismarck : 


„The christening of the daughter of the Crown Princess 
took place in an adjoining room to the Apollo Hall, lighted 
with candles, The ceremony was a long one, and the infant 
cried lustily. During the christening the Crown Prince 
stood a little behind the King, the Queen close by the baby. 
The room was crowded, and the heat intense. A luncheon 
followed, served in a long and over-decorated (in the rococo 
French taste of the Great Frederick) gallery. There Lord 
A. Loftus presented me to Bismarck. The man of blood 
and iron was affability itself, and conversed with me a few 
moments in very fluent English. The King, to whom I had 
also the honor of being presented, spoke in French. Both 
their Majesties held a kind of court in a low hall like a large 
grotto, called the Hall of the Shells. I was struck by the 
profound obeisances that the German courtiers make; but 
the English military attaché, Colonel Walker, far exceeded 
in his genuflections any of the Prussian soldiers and court- 
iers ; indeed, he ducked as low as any barefoot friar.’ ’’ 


IN AMERICA. 


„What struck me especially in New York was the invari- 
able civility shown by all classes of men to women, whether 
the women rustled in silk or wore linsey-wolsey or home- 
spun ; however crowded the car or the footway, room was 
at once made fora lady. Does not this somewhat contrast 
with the surly, grumpy incivility that is shown to the fair 
sex in our public carriages and streets? This politeness is 
not, as in a neighboring country to ours, mere lip and eye 
civility, but arises, I believe, from a mutual and intuitive 
good breeding with which, as I said before, the Americans 
of every class are endowed. : 

For instance, if one entered a room in a club or hotel, 
one was not met by those assembled with a Who the dash 
is this person whom none of us know? and what the dash 
does he here?’ sort of a look; nor, if one entered into con- 
versation with some one in a railway car or steamer, was 
one greeted with that truly British stare which, in this 
country of insular prejudice and arrogant assumption, con- 
veys as plainly as words the question, ‘What the mischief 
do you mean by speaking to me without waiting for an intro 
duction ?’ 

„My experience has been in America that if you ask a 
service from a stranger it is accorded readily, without con- 
descension or fuss; that among them is little of the snob- 
bish wish to appear to those we donot know as greater 
people than we really are, little of that disgusting patron- 
age of manner that prevails in this country among the 
richer classes, and none of the no less disgusting cringiness 
of manner which as greatly prevails among our trades- 
people, and which makes me, for one, hesitate before asking 
my way in the streets of a well-dressed man, or entering a 
shop where one will (if known as ‘a good customer’) 
be received by a mealy-mouthed mortal all smiles and 
grimaces, who will think that he will more readily secure a 
purchaser by showing some article ordered by My Lord This 
or My Lady That. On the contrary, the New York trades- 
man or shopkeeper receives you with civility, but without 
any of that cringiness of manner which seems to me little 
less insulting than actual insolence ; he will allow you to 
look as long as you like at any of the articles his shop may 
contain, and will be equally civil if you purchase or if you 
do not; but he will not rub his hands and contract his 
features into a leer; and if you were to show him your 
superiority of position by affecting to look down on him as 
being ‘ only a tradesman,’ he would probably show you that 
there is something more in being a citizen of a Great Re- 
public than mere sound ; and that although you may fancy 
yourself a superior being from not being a republican or a 
shopman, he might be able to prove to you that one man is 
as good as another. 
mixed thus with all classes, and spoke to all with 
whom I came into contact, and in no single instance did I 
meet with anything but fect civility—the civilit 
equals, which is, after all, the truest. I admire with all my 
heart this great people, our brothers, who, although we 
have for so many years presumed to treat them as poor 
relations, are in some forms of common courtesy and gen- 
eral politeness far superior to ourselves. 

I grant that the Americans we meet on the Continent of 
Europe are often offensive in manner, and give a very un- 
favorable impression of their country both to foreigners and 
to Englishmen; but, believe me, these are the exceptions. 
As a rule, they are those who have inherited or made fort- 
unes which they know not how to spend, and therefore 
have come over to the Old World, which they astonish with 
their vagaries and extravagances. But it would be most 
unjust to judge the American people by these units. What 
Englishman but regrets, and is heartily ashamed of his fel- 
low-countrymen and women whom he meets on the boule- 
vards of Paris, on the Rhine steamers, or in the galleries of 
Rome? ‘ Where,’ he cries, ‘do these originals come from ? 
What corner of England has produced such frights? Great 
heavens! to think that they should belongto us!’ And 
what can be more prepusterous and unfair than that, because 
yal Theatre and Mons. About regard the 
| ¢ Milor Anglais’ as a subject of everlasting ridicule, all Eng- 
lish lords should be put down as having long red whiskers, 
teeth two inches long, and wives and daughters with poke 
bonnets, limp curls, and huge splay feet? It would be as 
unjust to judge of all English men and women by such types 
as to think that the Americans resemble the American who 
certainly is not an agreeable feature in an Alpine scene or in 
an Italian church; and yet this is precisely the Injustice we 
English have dealt out to our t kinsmen ever since the 
War of Independence, I would wish every young English- 
man of means—and especially of position—to visit the great 
country across the Atlantic, and to mix with that great 
people. He would learn more, by spending a few months in 
the States, of matters appertaining to humanity and the 
ways of the world—not what Londoners call the world, but 
the real world of thought, of intellect, and of the future— 
than he would by }-assing a year at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or in the House ot Commons. A young French noble, having 
visited England towards the end of the ancien régime, on his 
return being asked what he had learnt in England, — 


that sound of universal:worship swelling around him.? 


“to think.’ This be the reply of one 
© reply ot ons ot our 


AT POTSDAM. — 7 
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FINANCIAL. 


The course of events this week in the 
Stock Exchange has proved quite as un- 
satisfactory, though not as violent, as that 
of last week. The ragged condition 
which the panic left has very naturally 
been working to the great disadvantage 
and loss of all security holders. The 
banks have been contracting their call 
loans, which has caused very heavy liqui- 
dations in stocks and bonds—good, bad, 
and indifferent—while the suspended 
firms have been realizing on their holdings 
preparatory to making their statements, 
and in order to propose such settlements 
as they find they can do, after closing 
accounts and adjusting their losses. The 


more speculative banks, too, which have 


had to carry for months and years 
the enterprise of their directors and 
officials, have been forcing a market 
for a great variety of securities. All 
these interests have worked together, 
and with powerful influence, to depress 
prices, until the best as well as the poorest 
properties represented on the Exchange 
lists have suffered and are suffering from 
a state of demoralization. The question of 
values has nothing to do with prices; the 
best dividend payers, it would seem, are sac- 
rificed without reference to the sure income 
which they produce. The whole course 
of the market running through the week 
past may be designated as one of slaughter. 
While this is exceedingly uncomfortable 
to one who has securities paid for and 
put away, although he need not sacrifice 
them, it ‘is very disastrous to those who are 
forced by circumstances to dispose of their 
holdings ; but it also furnishes a rare op- 
portunity to the comparatively few who 
have their funds in hand, to purchase in- 
vestments at prices which they could not 
have imagined possible three months ago. 
The small investors are, many of them, 
taking advantage of this opportunity, and 
a moderate absorption is continually going 
on in this way. It is true that, for the 
momer t, confidence seems to have wholly 
vanished from the minds even of con- 
servative men. The few railway mana. 
who have proved dishonest or incom- 
petent, or both (and there always will be 
a few), seem to have tainted the whole 
3 in the public mind. But if 
people will stop to consider, as they cer- 
tainly will before long, they will find that 
in most cases our great railway corpora- 
tions have been managed with great energy 
and far-sightedness. That the growth of 
our vast railway systems may have proved 
in a few individual instances too rapid is 
not strange, considering the experimental 
character of much of such growth; but 
generally events have justified almost every 
railway enterprise of any considerable 
magnitude that has been undertaken and 
accomplished in this country, and the 
country itself has developed a wealth of 
natural resources unexampled in the his- 
tory of nations, through the direct agency 
of ourrailways. Thecry of no confidence 
is not justified by the facts, though it is 
easy to see howit has been fostered by the 
imaginations and prejudices of men. 
When this crisis hus passed, and we can 
look back calmly to examine the cause or 
occasion of it, ‘we believe it will seem very 
strange to all thoughtful men that so dis- 
astrous a panic should have sprung from 
so inadequate a foundation. 

Money no longer is an element in the 
downward course of prices ; for nearly the 
whole of the past week money has proved 
a drug in the market, ranging from five 
and six per cent. down to one per cent. 
per annum, and closing at nearer the lat- 
ter rate. Two or three additional failures 
have resulted from the shrinkage during 
the week, but they were small and unim- 
portant. There is a vague anticipation 
that some larger failures may be forced 
by the present state of things, but there 
are no reasons that are known, other than 
that of an undefined fear, for such antici- 
pation. It is mow believed that Fisk & 
Hatch will resume at an early date, while 
several of the firms which suspended are 
preparing to do the same. 
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The Grant & Ward failure has proved 
gigantic; but the nature of the business 
of this concern was that of swindling, 
pure and simple, and properly had no 
more relation to Wall Street affairs than 
it had to the real estate fraternity. They 
were not dealers, in any banking sense, 
in Stock Exchange securities, but were 
really a conspiracy formed to rob the con- 
fiding public in any way that might pre- 
sent itself; and, as it now turns out, con- 
stitute a case for the criminal calendar. 
The bank statement for the week is as 
follows: 


Loans, decrease $13,961,800 
Specie, decrease 10,804,100 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 4,086,400 
Deposits, decrease 21,625,400 
Reserve, decrease 9,734,150 


This leaves the reserve about $7,000,000 
below the legal requirements. 


Manhattan Life Insurance ta, | 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


N.P. ENDOWMENTS. 


Send for description of this new plan of Leziti- 
mate Life Insurance. 
From Phila. Inquirer, Jan. 80, 1884. 
The new plan of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
continues to meet the popular favor. It com- 
bines the protective — of life insurance ao 
the investment feature of the endowment poli 
while it avoids the — attending the 1 185 
also 


f 
year, wee Pose the assured the option at the end 
of the period of taking the endowment in cash or of 
continuing the insurance for a much larger amount 
witheut any further payment of — inde- 
pendent of the condition of health at the time. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


tied. Guaranty on fer to 
122 — 4 — ras of $15,000. Het 


The Continent for June. 
JUST OUT. 


Teo FoR FICTIOWV. THE CONTINENT’S 
ee 000 Prize of anonymous 
* pond b 


— 


Series 
“the leadin 
em: H. 


E. Rox, 
Cookx. and others, 
NENT may enter the competition. Two stories in 
series eee in the June number: The 
erry Marquis,” and He Was Never Known to 
Smile,” Guesses from su bers are now in 
order. — — specimen copy, with terms for 


th m 

LEGEND END OF POLECAT HOLLOW. A 
lling story of lifein Virginian Mountains, 

B HODGE. With 2 20 illustrations by A. B. 


TH PARTS OF. DECORATION. 
LE. illustrated by Walter Shir- 
Nefflin, p others, 


A 


By HESTER 


ry e 
name of its author in the same rank with those 
of Walter Savage Lander and George Ebers, and 
the illustrations by William H. Low have at- 
tracted much attention. 

YE PAINTER. THE Szasons Our or SEason. A 
— 4 * cy in verse and picture, by ALFRED 


POETRY. IN EROSE. A Honeymoon Dinner. 
A charming story by Rosk Por 
A. Ww, TOURGEE on various 
portance—Li terary, P 


The usual wee stories, illustrated 
ms, and discussion of leading 
ics, other attractions, 

ly interesting num 


a 

128 PAGES—NEARLY 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For sale t 

35 by * all dealers, or matiled on receipt af 


THE OONTINENT, 26 Clinton Place, N. T. 


MOTHERS wrose CHILDREN 


Round Shouldered 
Should buy at once 


FERRIS’ PATENT 


BRACE WAIST 


the 


— of — 1 — 
— d 


ED WaAIsTs for all 


— for for el 22 
FERRIS BROS., 81 White St., New York. 


— Weste. 


Nutritious. 
most d ’lic- 


DRESSING 


HE, L. DURKEB & * 
NEW YORK. 


— 


COLL 


t | preparatory courses and courses of Music and Art: 


7 
‘ 
7 Me 
11 15 


The ONLY — — — oan be return 
af ter 


enuine 


80 85.5 aven, Conn. 


REMINGTON STAIDARD TYPE-WRITER, 
THE 
STANDARD 
WRITING. 
MACHINE 
of THE 
WORLD, 


use everywhere 8 business and profession- 
uals, firms, 


In use 
al men—by indivia corporatio 
Departments of Government. 0 


11 — Send for 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 amie = Broadway. New York. 


— —ä—ĩäÿ— — — — 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS, 


Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kind 

Work. One ounce 8 kage for 40 cents 7 — 
THE BR ERD & ARMSTRO 

Broadway, N. Y.,or 621 Market St., Philadelphie. 


— 


EDUCATION AL. 


BACKWaRp A AnD BOYS. The 


teach t 
68 the care and inst — 
AMERICAN 


Past TEACHER and FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Schoo] Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMEBICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St., New Vork. 


N. 

M usic and 

Art Special- 
H. BANNISTER. 


CMMER HEALTH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

Two competent teachers have secured a dairy 
farm (16 cows) in the Catskill Mountains, and will 
take charge of eight young girls for twelve weeks, 
beginning June 16th. Chief object, health. Freedom 
of dairy, excellent cook, generous table. Early 
hours, maximum of time out of doors. Oral teach- 
ing, games, excursions, letter-writing, and plain- 
sewing. References ex ged. Address “ Teacher,” 
217 E East Eleventh Street. New York City. 


Summen RECREATION and instruction. An 
experienced teacher (a graduate of Harvard 
Medical College), residing on the Hudson, will take 
a few boys under his charge for the summer 
months. Reference and circulars, Editor of The 
Christian Union. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


A fullcollege course for women, with special and 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific 
collections, with every facility for a complete 


liberal education. 
8. L. CALUWELL, D. D., President. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER “7 
LAWN MOWERSZ 


BEST & CHEAPEST 7 MOWERS: 


10 To 20 IN. 
IN THE 


MARKET. 


CHADBORN 2 


W A ANTE ED AW for 8 


locality anidai 


JAM 8 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


I HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be withant it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is bars 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


— 


a 


WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE 


Qu. 


CORSETS | 


PLE XIE 


These Corsets are reetquineé in Europé and 


2 America as the standard of style, workmanship and 


general excellence. The Coraline with which they 

are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 

ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up. 
FoR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS, 


Avoid all imitations, Be sure that our nam ia on 
the box. 


WARNER 
853 BROADWAY. NEW YORE 


MesPOTT'S cag IRON 


E 
NUT 
DOUBLE POINTED,.IRON BOTH WAYS. 


BEST "4" CHEAP. 


. THREE IRONS - 
ONE HANDLE AND. A STAND | To ASET. 


“HARDWARE. TRADE: 


— Gay Salary 


NEWBURGH, A. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BL. 
22 — have been fully tested 


— 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE last meeting of the Congregation- 

al Club for the season was devoted 
to a consideration of the interests of the 
city mission work. Over four hundred 
ladies and gentlemen sat down at the 
tables in the Palmer House. The Rev. 
E. A. Adams, formerly of Prague, Bo- 
hemia, Dr. E. P. Goodwin, the Rev. F. 
E. Emrich, pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church, and C. F. Gates, Esq., President 
of the Society, were the chief speakers ; 
and while the report of the work already 
done was most encouraging, the report of 
that which waits to be done was disheart- 
ening. Nothing short of Pentecostal 
power will enable us to accomplish it. 
Mr. Adams thinks that there are fully for- 
ty thousand Bohemians in the city, and 
their number is rapidly increasing. They 
are in three sections of the city, and in the 
larger section form a city by themselves 
—a city as truly foreign as any to be 
found across the Atlantic. They are 
mostly irreligious, Some of their papers 
are communistic ; all are atheistic. And 
yet Mr. Adams finds them accessible, and 
not unwilling to listen to the Gospel. 
Mr. Adams's statement of the facts he has 
already gathered was impressive and mas- 
terly. Mr. Emrich’s report of work in the 
Tabernacle, and of the readiness with 
which Scandinavians and Germans are 
reached, was full of cheer. He has an 
evening congregation of seven hundred, 
and a Sabbath-school a thousand strong. 
Connected with the church are a kinder- 
garten, an industrial school, a language 
class, a mothers’ meeting, etc. The church 
is open every night, and is popular as a 
place of resort. At the prayer-meetings 
there are rarely less than two hundred 
present. The City Missionary Society is 
back of this great enterprise, which is 
nearly, but not quite, self-supporting, 
and is trying to repeat the work of the 
Tabernacle in other parts of the city. 
There are three or four openings of much 
promise which it is seeking to enter at once 
It calls for fifty thousand dollars this year; 
andin response to its call, Monday even- 
ing, twelve thousand were pledged on the 
spot. Dr. Goodwin’s speech was full of 
his old-time fire and eloquence. His 
ringing words moved all hearts; while 
his facts were such as to startle the most 
hopeful. Such facts as these were laid 
before us: four-fifths of the population 
of Chicago are foreign ; nearly half were 
born in foreign lands; we have 8,777 
licensed saloons, or one saloon to every 
35 families ; we have 264 Sunday-schools, 
with an attendance of 83,1938 out of 241,693 
minors in the city. The Sabbath is dese- 
crated openly on every side, and with 
growing impunity. The ‘‘ Tribune” re- 
ports over 40,000 visitors at the grounds 
of the Driving Park Association last Sun- 
day to witness the skill of Buffalo Bill 
in striking glass balls while riding on 
horseback at full speed. We have at 
least three socialistic newspapers, which 
advocate the most radical measures, and 
these at once. The Firebrand” (Ger- 
man) has a circulation of four thousand 
five hundred. Communistic meetings are 
regularly held in different parts of the city. 
Worse than all, our judicial system and 


the manner of. conducting our elections, 
and their results, are favorable to the 
criminal classes. Why may not the ex- 

rience of Cincinnati repeat itself here ? 

or two hours we listened to facts like 
these set forth in the red-hot eloquence of 
hearts filled with love for Christ, and asked 
ourselves, What can be done? We must 
do something, and that speedily, or be 
ourselves destroyed. What comes of the 
attempt to give the Gospel to these ‘‘ dan- 
gerous Classes ” in our community will be 
reported in The Christian Union from 
time to time. 
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or „Schools, 8. 

It is very durable and rapid. and so 

simple that any boy can work it and 
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NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


The night lines of the New York, Ontario 
& Western Railway have again been put on, 
making, however, much better time than they 
did last year. The train leaving New York 
at 7 P. u. arrives in Oswego at 7:50 a.m. and 
the train leaving Oswego at 5:35 P.M. ar- 
rives in New York at 6:50 a.m. 

These trains are equipped with Pullman 
palace sleeping cars, surpassing in elegance 
and comfort all cars hitherto employed in 
the public service. The first-class coaches 
are models of beauty; the aisles carpeted ; 
toilet-rooms in each car supplied with all 
the toilet requisites found on parlor or sleep- 
ing cars. At Oneida, connections are made 
with the West Shore for the West. Since 
these trains have been running, those west 
bound have carried on an average over sixty 
through passengers per day for points beyond 
Chicago. 

Connections are made at Jersey City, in 
Union Station, with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from and to Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, etc. During the summer season 
the palace steamer Ontario“ will run 
from Oswego to the Thousand Islands ex- 
clusively in connection with the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway, forming a new 
line to this lovely resort. The steamer will 
leave Oswego at 8:15 A. M., upon arrival of 
the night line, run across the lake to Kings- 
ton, and down through the entire length of 
the Thousand Islands to Alexandria Bay. 
This cool, delightful morning sail across the 
blue waters of Lake Ontario adds a very at- 
tractive feature to this route. These night 
trains will be found very convenient for 
business men throughout the interior of the 
State. 


Much valuable information about keeping 
poultry, pigeons, birds, and dogs, and how 
to make it profitable, can be obtained from 
a handsomely printed and fully illustrated 
catalogue of fifty-two pages published by 
Brockner & Evans, 422 West Street, New 
York, which they will mail to any address on 
receipt of ten cents to cover postage. The 
illustrations show many novelties they make 
suitable for the poultry raiser, from the mesh 
wire-cloth, from one to six feet wide, to all 
styles and sizes of coops, from those large 
enough only for a single hen to the elaborate 
house surrounded by six or eight different 
yards, such as would be needed by the pro- 
fessional, all of which are so made as to be 
taken down for packing and moving from 
place to place, to be again quickly re-erected, 
and they are all sold at what, to us, seems a 
very reasonable price. We believe this house 
is alone in its line of trade in these goods. 
It will pay any one interested in any of these 
pursuits to send for this catalogue. 


THE ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER. 


It is seldom that so simple a device for 
washing produces such excellent results. 
This Washer has been on the market for at 
at least a dozen years, and has been tried 
in many families all over the country. 
Numerous testimonials in the hands of the 
manufacturers express great satisfaction at 
the results of its use. The Bissell Manufact- 
uring Company, the proprietors of this 
machine, speak for themselves on another 
page. 


THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would other- 
wise enjoy marred by an unpleasant if not 
dangerous cough, when a single 25-cent bot- 
tle of that justly popular remedy, Madame 
Porter’s Cough Balsam, will effect a cure? It 
is safe and pleasant. All Druggists sell it. 
Ruckel & Hendel, Proprietors, New York 
City. 


—The latest excitement consequent upon 
the discovery of rich silver deposits is in 
the Rabbit Mountain mines, a region 


above and west of Lake Superior. Ac- 
cording to report, some of the ore has 
yielded $5,000 per ton in silver. 


The President of the Cambridge, Mass., 
Fire Ins. Co. says: I recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla as a building up and strength- 
ening remedy.” 


Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
und maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to 8 a recurrence of costiveness, 
ind at the same time the liver, kidneys 
und stomach must be stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. They do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cathartics. 
Withal, they special erties, 
diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of the highest 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER’s PII. LS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’S PILLS, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
AYER’S PILLS daily, after dinner, will do 
more good thun anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYER’sS PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


[Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Druggists. 


AN ONLY DAUGHTER CURED OF 
\CONSUMPTION. 


When death was hourly expected, all reme- 
dies having failed, and Dr. H. James was exper- 
imenting with the many herbs of Calcutta, he 
accidentally made a preparation which cured his 
only child of Consu ption. His child is now 
in this country, an 205 vg the best of health. 
He has proved to the world that Consump- 
on can be pusitively and permanently cured. 
e Doctor now gives this recipe free, only ask- 
ing two 2-cent 1 to —4 expenses. This 
Herb also cures Night Sweats, Nausea at the 
Stomach, and will break up a fresh Cold in 
twenty-four hours. Address Craddock & Co., 
1032 Race St., Philadelphia, naming this paper. 


BOX OF PAINTS FREE! 
Send us 14e. for 50 New Floral Gem Cards for 1884, 
with name in new type, and we will mail you a fancy 


Box of Paints, 18 colors, 2 Plates, Brushes, &o. as & present, 
CAPITOL CARD Cö., HARTFORD, CONN. 


WANTS. 


[Cards a7 nov more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inverted in this column for subscribers only, 
Yor fifteen conts per line, It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices Gf wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able ii pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not able.) 


A Young Lady, without home, wishes position 


for summer months in a family in which she 


can teach one or two children several hours 
daily in return for board and pleasant home; at 
the seaside preferred. Else would be companion. 
Address Publisher Christian Union. 


A Furnished Cottage is desired for the summer. 
Rent must be low. Address Pastor of the Tab- 
ernacle, Jersey City, N. J. ; 


A Two-Seated Rockaway is for sale cheap by 
Geo. W. Clerihew, 50 Newark Avenue, Jersey 
City, 


Wanted Two ladies, with or without children, 
to board on farm in Vermont. Address A., Chris- 
tian Union. 


Wanted—A purchaser for books on Buddhism, 
including Rhys-Daud’s, Spence Hardy's, 


Burnouf’s, and other standard works. Also 
for a copy of Poole's Index to Periodical Lit- 
erature,” with Library Journal” Supplements 
to date. Price, $10. Address, F. S. D., 607 Chew 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
Seucrse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 152 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Manufacturers and Importers, 422 West St, 


and poe an the av 
On 0 Wav. 
trated FREE. AGENTS 


Hoaarch Mfg, Co., 206 Stato St. Chicago, IL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings 


FOR 


Poultry Garden 
Runs. 
Fish ine 
Ponds. 

Aviaries. Fencing. 


Illustrated Catalogue containing Plans of Poultry 
Houses, avd Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
nels, Garden Seats, Summer Houses, &c., together 
with valuable information about keeping Poultry, 
Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it profitable, 


sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


Address BROCKNER & EVANS ow 
ity 
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AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED 
For Roeing & Hilling Potatoes, 


30 Days’ 


immense savi 


ANTED. ertion this paper 


THE DINGEB & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


The tablishment mak! SPECIA 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60L, Houses 
19 for 24 for 84335 for $5; 75 
100 for Our NEW CUIDE. 
THE DINGEE CONARD 88 
Growers, eo 


Boss 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
BANNERS 


IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. 
59 Carmine At., New York. 


ove, Chester ooo. Pa, 


n. GEISLER, 12 Clinton Place, West Eighth 


Church Furniture. F. 8. Banners. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Eolls of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
nools, Fire Alarms, Farms, eto. 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc ces cata- 
logues sent free. 


H. McSsarne & Co., Baltimore. Md. 
The Great 


Church LIGHT. 


. FRINE’S tent ectors 

the Most the 89 
pes the Best Light known 
rOhurches, Stores, Show Windows, 
lors, Banks, Offices, Pic ere 
Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ghee 


e e, * 
I. . FRINKE, 651 Pearl N. T. 
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. C. Small & Co., 
St., Boston, Maas. 
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May 29, 1884. 


ANNIVERSARY DAY IN 
BROOKLYN. 


EDNESDAY, May 21, was the 
much-thought-of ‘‘ Anniversary 
Day” which has now become an institu- 
tion of the city of Brooklyn. For weeks 
before this day, which is always appointed 
by the Brooklyn Sunday-School Union for 
the third week in May, the day is looked 
forward to with greater or less dread by 
the mothers of the children, and with 
corresponding hopefulness by the shop- 
keepers of the city, for the coming of 
Anniversary Day means to them increased 
business. During the first weeks of the 
month placards are displayed in the win- 
dows of dry goods, millinery, and shoe 
stores, setting forth tempting inducements 
for the purchase of goods designed for 
introduction to the public on Anniversary 
Day. Dressmakers are hurried, milliners 
are worried, and much midnight oil is 
consumed, both by professionals and ama- 
teurs, in getting little folks ready for 
Anniversary Day,” and well do the little 
folks repay this extra trouble. Like little 
fairies they marched in the ranks of their 
respective schools, happy and tireless, 
feeling that there was one day in the year 
in which they were of more importance 
than the big folks. 

Wednesday dawned clear and pleasant, 
and at eleven o’clock the bells rang, signi- 
fying that the parade would take place. 
Flags were flung to the breeze from the 


public buildings of the city, and many of 


the houses on the lines of the various 
processions were decorated. Sixty-six 
thousand children assembled in the various 
schools in the city. At half-past one 
o' clock they descended to the streets and 
made their way to the churches appointed, 
in which special services were held. The 
hymus this year were more musical than 
those that have been used for this day for 
several years, and were sung with spirit 
and energy. Why it isthat the speeches, 
as a general rule, are of so poor and unin- 
teresting a quality is always a mystery to 
people who attend these services. The 
speakers seem to feel that they must be 
funny, and sometimes they are funny at 
the expense of good taste and intelligence, 
and a question that comes to the mind of 
the writer is, why are ministers always 
selected to address children on this occa- 
sion? It is no proof that a man will be any 
more entertaining to children because he 
preaches to grown-up people once in seven 
days. Speaking to children is a gift that 
few men possess, and those few are not 
confined to pulpits. A good live Sunday- 
school superintendent, who stands in the 
presence of three or four hundred children 
every Sunday, will be much more likely 
to interest children than a man who is 
devoted to the study of the ‘‘ ologies.” A 
teacher of the Bible class who is able to 
enlist the sympathies and keep the atten- 
tion of thirty or forty young men and 
women will very generally know what to 
say to a Sunday-school. All the children 
gathered together on such an occasion are 
not infants, which seems to be the idea of 
a majority of speakers selected for Anni- 
versary Day. 


The 66,000 children in Brooklyn are 
divided into eight divisions, the largest of 
which is the Prospect Park division, some 
12,000 children belonging to it. This 
division was divided into three sections, 
each section having a stand which accom- 
modated the children belonging to the 
section. The children, after the singing 
and address, marched in review before 
Mayor Low. The various divisions, which 
are formed under the names of the Heights 
division, Tompkins Park division, Bedford 
Avenue division, Clinton Avenue division, 
Clarrol Park division, and the Eastern 


division, formed an engaging sight as they | 1,55 


marched over the designated routes carry- 
ing silken banners with mottoes—alas ! 


sometimes very inappropriate, as, for in- | same 

stance, a class of children ranging in age | carries alo 
from seven to nine years, whobore a ban- 
ner on which was inscribed ‘‘ Bible Stu- 
dents,” and another about the same age 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


who bore a banner on which was the 


legend Faith Conquerors ;” as this last 
class was composed of as mischievous a 
looking set of boysas could be got together 
in Brooklyn, it was concluded that the 
faith conqueror was the teacher. The 
bright colors of the dresses worn by the 
little girls, the happy, bright faces of all, 
the interest manifested by the crowds 
lining the routes selected for the parade 
of the various divisions, proved Anniver- 
sary Day to be an enjoyable day. It is 
a day peculiar to the city of Brooklyn, and 
the dropping of it from the calendar of 
holidays would cause numbers of little 
hearts to ache, and feel themselves de- 
frauded of what is their due, a day devoted 
to them. The quantities of ice-cream and 
cake devoured on Wednesday were aston- 
ishing. It is said that the physicians of 
the city remain at home that evening to 
answer sudden calls to attend the little 
folks. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The British war-ship ‘‘ Canada,” with 
Prince George, son of the Prince of 
Wales, on board, was to have sailed from 
Bermuda for Halifax, May 24. 

—It is stated for a fact that the steam- 
ship ‘‘ Great Eastern ” is to be stationed in 
the harbor of New Orleans during the Ex- 
hibition, and will be used as a hotel. 

—The horse ridden by General Custer 
in his Indian campaigns died at Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, last week. It was the 
property of Dr. W. F. Carver, the well- 
known marksman. 

A terrible cyclone, lasting for twelve 
hours, raged on Thursday, May 22, at 


of Akyab, which is the capital of the 
island, was filled with wreckage. 

It is said that the late troubles in the 
firm of Grant & Ward have affected seri- 
ously the health of General Grant. The 
mental strain has been so great that his 
relatives say that henceforth he must be 
counted anold man. 

—The dramatic festival at Cincinnati 
this year was not a financial success. The 
Association has made an assessment of 
fifty per cent. on the guarantors to make 
up the deficiency of $42,700. The state- 
ment shows that the total receipts were 
only $10,700. 

—The large suspension bridge which 
crosses the Scioto River at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, gave way on May 21, and carried 
into the river many people who were 
crossing at he time. It was built twenty 
years ago, at a cost of $40,000, and is now 
a total wreck. The authorities will make 
a searching investigation into the cause of 
the disaster. 

—The annual excursion given by the 
junior to the senior class of Vassar College 
took place Thursday afternoon, May 22, 


Akyab, in British Burmah. The harbor 


when the steamer ‘‘ Mary Powell” bore a 
merry party of seventy-five young wo- 
men down the Hudson River as far as 
Peekskill Bay and then back to Pough- 
keepsie, a stop being made at West Point 
to view the afternoon dress parade. 
—The steamer ‘‘ Faraday” arrived at 
Rockport, Mass., May 22, and landed one of 
the shore ends of the new Bennett-Mackay 
cable. The eastern end of the cable is 
anchored at Valentia, on the southwestern 
coast of Ireland, and the new cables, which 
have been constructed by the Messrs. Sie- 
mens, near Woolwich, England, are said 
to be the best, most expensive, and heav. 
lest ever made. The total length of the 
two cables will be over six thousand miles. 
Of the eight cables now in use, four were 
laid in 1869, 1872, 1873, and 1874, and 
four in 1880 and 1881. 


MARVELOUS RESTORATIONS. 


The cures which are being made by 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadel 115 
in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 2 — tis 
Rheumatism, and all chronic diseases by their 
new Vitalizing Treatment, are indeed marvel- 
ous. If you ure a sufferer from any disease 
which your physician has failed to cure, write 
for information about their new Treatment, and 
it will be promptly sent. 


An Efficient Remedy. 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
nary Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such it is recognized and 
1 by the medical profession, and 
n many thousands of families, for the 
ast forty years, it has been regarded as an 
valuable household remedy. It is a 
reparation that only requires to be taken 
n very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early — 2 of a 
fe. 


cold or cough will effect a s y cure 
and may, „save There 
is no doubt whatever 


Ayer’s Chery Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of pees, by arresting the development of 
—— Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
— ulmonary Consumption, and b 
the eure of those dangerous — tt 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it isa 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in as with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
Bald is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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That Tired Feeling 


When the weather grows warmer. 

tired feeling, want of appetite, p 
and lassitude, afflict almost the entire human fam - 
ily, and scrofula and other diseases caused by hu- 
mors manifest themselves with many. It is impos- 
sible to throw off this debility and expel humors 
from the biood without the aid of a reliable medi- 
cine like Hood’s Sarsgparilla. 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me a great deal of good. 


I had no particular disease, but was tired out from 


overwork, and it toned me up.” Mrs. G. E. SIM- 
MONS, Cohoes, N. Y. 


We are selling a great deal of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have no hesitation in recommending it.” 
T. WHITFIELD & Co., Manufacturing and Dispens- 
ing Chemists, Chicago, III. 


Strengthen the System 


“My wife was troubled with dizziness aud consti- 
pation, and her b ood has beeninabad order—in 
fact, she has been all run down, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, is doing her.a wonderful amount of good. F. 
M. BALDWIN, Druggist, Blanchester, Ohio. 

I have been troubled with general debility, and 
my blood was all out of order. I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and am feeling perfectly well. It has been a 
great benefit to me.” FINLEY A, FEE, Lima, Ohio. 

“There is no blood purifier equal to Hood’s Sar: 
saparilla.” E. S. PHELPS, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO, Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE PILLOW 


It applies 1 and * — to the mucous 
Uning of , throat, ungs ALL NIGHT— 
~ hours out of of the twenty: slee 

comfortable and pleasant. You 
dees upon it pap ge pillow. 
af Testimonials 


Eapla Circular and Book 
sent free. HE PILLOW-INHALER Co., 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Kindly mention this paper when writing.] 


world. Fortunes tes workers absolutely sure 
At once address Truk & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


„ in 

ing ae of 

Food” at a 
recent fair. “I have 


reared five 
Ns on it.” Such testimo- 


tl 
2, and $1.75. Sold by Druggists. 
Sond to ¥ to Woo & CO., Palmer, Max. for pam- 
— (tree) — rearing of children. 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
Pat 91050 Picture of it in firstissue of each month 
8 GRA & RON, 481 Washington 8t.. —— Maas, 
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SOLID BRASS 


than fifty — of — Washers are 
v e have 
thousands o of — “it 
lawyers, farm institat rm hote 
ers, farmers, e and every class of 
‘editorial commendations of all the — 
papers in the land. 


The Operation of the Washer 


consists in rapidly and continuously forcing the — 
soap suds contained in the boiler —— = botto 


tot ‘ough the soiled. the 

down again throu the soiled clothing, w — 
this is expanded b heat, 

move every particle 4 aire. and leaving the icles, 


after rins thoroughly, cleansed and pinched” 
It is impossible for it tear or wear, or in an 
pin 4 injure the fabric, as there is no friction whe 


n as the water commences 


ed wit. 
that in the remainder of the boiler, and thus has 
a tendency to rise through the tube, while ae =e 
time all steam fo neath e 


arts of the | thro 


Washer having been placed in the bottom of | Jabor 


$1000 REWARD 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than 


THE ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on was re rubbi 
1 never 22 wash without it, nor a a 


hing day. 
ny other 8888 Machine. TT is THE B BEST IN TH 
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GAND CAN NEITHER’ RUST, CORRODE, BREAK, WEAR OUT. 


h the tube and downward ea fab- 


3 we have tet. the greatest ssible 
heat Perf. ct chemical action of the es0ap: 

nd 3d. Force of water. All of which are neces- 
sary to thoroughly cleanse and purify auy 
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What niodes it that cleanses * clothing in ordi- 

was — 1. rubbing, pounding, 

& betw — etc.? It is the 

Alling of * fabric with — guds and then 
it out again, and the provesse the ntil 
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ust turn o "squeeze 
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may be done while the washing is doing — 


Sample Washer. 


On receipt of @3.50 we will send by express or 
1 sample No. 1 any 


tube with t power, its place being = lied b 
great po u y 


BISSELL MANUFAOT 


Send Postal for illustrated Circular and terms to A 


URING COMPANY, 20 


of the United 8 — ym 
must accompany all orders. No. 2, price 85. 00. 


nts. THERE 


Remit by Post-Office order, registered letter, or 


ard — New York. 


g, write plainly your name, Post Office, 
| county, and’ Sate. 


What the Papers Say. 


The best we have ever known. We speak from 
experience.”—{Youth’s Companion. 

“The Robbins Bleacher is as 
represented.”—[N. Y 

“We would pay many — they rice asked rather 
than do without one.“ [Farm Fireside. 


of sruly wondereul article. — is destined 
no distant day to worka mple te revolution in 
method of accomplishing z the he family washing. 
—— own knowledge.”—{Chicago 


“From wy * ear’s uaintance with — 
recommnd them.”—{Farmer’s Review. 


It cannot fail to faeili 
came time sa res mis much te tear and wear of the clothes.” 


“The Washer does exactly what is claimed — 8, 
and is cheap at ten exactly what ee T. Tribune 


— Agents Wanted, both Male and Fe- 
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